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CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 



PURPOSE 

The Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth of the Graduate School 
of Social Work reflects fundamental policies of New York University to reach 
out and contribute to the progress and development of the community. 

The Center engages in a variety of activities designed to contribute to 
knowledge of the multiple problems faced by unemployed youth and to 
assist in the planning and administration of programs for such youth. By 
facilitating the interaction between practitioners and academic specialists, 
the Center hopes to improve understanding and skill in each area of concern 
resulting from the unemployment of young people. The activities of the 
Center are supported with funds provided by New York University, The Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the U.S. Department of Labor. 

PROGRAM 

Research. The Center is currently completing a three-year study of changes 
in work attitudes and performance of youth enrolled in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps in New York City. 

Curricuium Materials. The Center develops training materials primarily 
through workshops and institutes, participated in by planners and operators 
of youth-work programs among federal, regional, state and community 
agencies. The curriculum materials are intended to serve the training needs 
of personnel engaged in youth-work programs at ail levels. 

Technical Assistance. The Center offers technical assistance in the plan- 
ning, operation and assessment of Comprehensive Employment Programs 
and Scheuer nonprofessional programs for selected metropolitan areas. 

Training. The Center designs and conducts training programs for staff per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of Work Programs. 



FOREWORD 



Job development, the providing of satisfactory work opportunities for 
the disadvantaged, has been from the beginning an important component 
of local manpower programs and governmental labor market services, 
indeed, it is considered the end reason for all the multiple efforts, both 
public and private, at upgrading worker employability, and improving the 
functioning of the job market. The heavy and persuasive emphasis on job 
and vocational training in government sponsored manpower programs 
testifies to the general agreement on the priority of adjustments to the 
supply-side, rather than the demand-side, of the labor market. 

Yet the incidence and duration of joblessness, concentrated among the 
urban slum disadvantaged, and its unresponsiveness to most current re- 
medial measures, have promoted renev/ed attention to questions of em- 
ployment potential in the American economy. 

I 

This emphasis has been heightened by the growing public awareness 
that even graduates of existing work training programs encounter sub- 
stantial difficulties in gaining, or renewing, secure ties in the labor market. 
As Senator Tydings (D. Md.) stated: 



"Too often, today, the Federal job training programs do not lead 
readily to job opportunities. Too often, a youngster completing a 
Job Corps or Neighborhood Youth Corps program finds himself 
with no real prospect that he can find a job to use his new skills. 

We cannot afford to take youngsters who already feel disillusioned 
about, and cheated by, our affluent society, and train them for jobs 
which do not exist or jobs for which they will not be hired. The 
Federal job training programs offer great promises. We must make 
sure that those promises are kept.”* 

Thus the theme of the workshop focused on the extent and efficacy 
of job development efforts to cope with the huge number of “hard to 
place” youth and others who remain unemployed and underemployed. In 
his introductory remarks, Stanley Sadofsky, Director of the Center noted: 

"We really don’t require very much justification for talking about 
this issue, since obviously it is the reason for all of our manpower 
programs. But it is also clear to us . . . that job development con- 
stitutes a real problem for those with this responsibility in local 



” statement to the U.S. Senate on Introduction of ‘‘Federal Government Employment Opportunity 
Act," Congressional Record, March 22, 1967. 
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areas. We are told that program operators, who would like to be 
able to offer their trainees a decent choice of acceptable job alter- 
natives are in fact unable to do so. That in a tight labor market, 
there are a number of jobs that are available, but are not regarded 
as decent or acceptable to the trainees themselves.” 

Both Mr. Sadofsky and Dr. Nixon, Director of the Center’s Curriculum 
Development Project, stressed the relevance of the larger issues of full 
employment, racial barriers by employers and unions, and the exodus of 
industry from inner cities, to the effectiveness of job development activities. 

The two-day workshop was organized into four session topics, each of 
which began with brief presentations by invited experts in the various 
areas. The speakers did not prepare formal papers, but were asked to 
identify some of the chief issues raised by the session topic, and to use 
their presentations to stimulate discussions. The four session topics were: 

(1) Job Development — Where Are We Now? 

(2) Job Development and the Civil Service 

(3) Community Experience in Job Development Programs 

(4) New Dimensions to Job Development 

The workshop was structured to provide a maximum of candid give- 
and-take among the participants, without the pressures of passing resolu- 
tions or deciding upon specific recommendations. The 65 invited partici- 
pants represented a variety of public and private institutions concerned 
with employment, job development and the labor market. About 55 percent 
were federal, state and local government specialists; 29 percent were staff 
members of private profit and non-profit organizations; the remainder, 
including Center staff, came from New York University. 

While no specific recommendations emerged from the workshop, as 
part of an evaluation procedure during the sessions, the Center asked par- 
ticipants for an expression of opinion on several basic issues emerging 
from the job development theme. Because various alternative measures 
have been advanced as a solution to the employment problems of the 
disadvantaged, the Center asked the specialists, at the end of the work- 
shop, to rank such approaches in order of relative importance to them. 
As shown in the tabulation below, the participants significantly saw removal 
of artificial employment barriers (e.g., race, arrest records, etc.) as a 
major asset to job development efforts for the disadvantaged, whereas 
nearly two participants out of five considered that general expansionary 
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Chief Measures to Reduce Disadvantaged Joblessness to the Prevailing 



National Rate 

a) General Economic expansion* 38% 

b) Upgrade supply of Disadvantaged Manpower 18% 

c) Improving Labor Market Efficiency 5% 

d) Removing All Artificial Barriers to Employment 52% 



policies, aimed at 3% unemployment economy would be needed to accom- 
plish this goal. 

The choice of large-scale subsidies to employers to spur the hiring of 
disadvantaged clients appeared to enjoy a decisive edge (62%) over alterna- 
tive choices, such as “New Careers” program in public services (31%), 
and making government a “last resort employer” (17%). 

The conference proceedings summarized below are based upon major 
excerpts from the taped transcript of the workshop sessions, edited to 
emphasize the major issues raised in the presentations and discussions. 

The Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth conducted the work- 
shop as part of its Curriculum Development Project, sponsored by the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 



Fifty-four percent of the participants ranked this measure as second most important. Choice of 
more than one makes it possible to have more than 100%. 
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345 East 46th Street, New York City 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1967 

1:30 PM -5:00 PM 

Session I — “Job Development — Where Are We Now?” 

Chairman: Stanley Sadofsky, Director 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth 

Panelists: Frank H. Cassell, Director 
U.S. Employment Service 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Dr. R. A. Nixon, Director 

Institutes and Curriculum Development 

Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth 

DISCUSSION 

^'V 

7:00 PM - 10:00 PM 

Session II — “Job Development and The Civil Service” 

Chairman: Dr. Alex Rosen, Dean 

Graduate School of Social Work 
New York University 

Panelists: Sam Leff, Chief 

Standards Division 

U.S. Civil Service Commission 

Solomon Hoberman, 

Director of Personnel 
New York City 



DISCUSSION 

Discussion Leader: Samuel Ganz, Commissioner 

of Manpower 

Manpower and Career 

Development Agency 

New York City Human Resources 

Administration 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1967 



9:00 AM -12:30 PM 

Session III — “Community Experience in Job Development Programs 

Chairman: Maurice W. Mezoff, Associate Director 
Institutes and Curriculum Development 
Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth 

Panelists: Curtis Gatlin, Director Works Program 
St. Louis Human Development Corp. 

William F. X. Flynn, Director STEP Program 
National Association of Manufacturers, Inc. 

Fred W. Bezanson, Director 

Urban Planning, Chicago Metropolitan YMCA 

F^obert Schrank, Director 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 

New York City Human Resources Administration 

DISCUSSION 



1:30 PM -5:00 PM 

Session IV — “New Dimension in Job Development’’ 

Chairman: Dr. R. A. Nixon, Director 

Institutes and Curriculum Development 
Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth 

Panelists: Dr. Sar Levitan 

National Manpower Policy Task Force 

Honorable Mervyn M. Dymally 
California State Senate 



DISCUSSION 
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PROCEEDINGS 



I. JOB DEVELOPMENT FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH - 

BASIC ISSUES 

Chairman: Mr. Stanley Sadofsky 
Remarks of Mr. Frank Cassell 



“Job Development — Where Are We Now?” 

I’m reminded that not too long ago, a newspaper reporter asked about 
the slums and the ghettoes, and it occured to me that these were the great 
underdeveloped nations within our nation. 

I tend to think of the people that we’ll be talking about over the next 
couple of days as disadvantaged because they’re underdeveloped, but In 
this connotation, I’d like to think there's a lot of potential that hasn’t been 
tapped. Potential that could be brought out under the right circumstances, 
opportunity to youth who, wl.er given the chance to develop, can produce. 
I’d like to start out on an - ^;‘i^^istic note about all I’ve seen of so-called 
disadvantaged youth, or under developed youth. It is vye, v^ho are supposed 
to be helping them, who are disadvantaged, because I think we lack the 
talent, the skills, the empathy and the understanding that it takes. 

I’m going to talk a little bit from an employer’s standpoint, whether 
it’s a public employer or a private employer, to get the discussion under 
way. 



Selection Problems 

I think the first thing that one has to realize is that in the training of 
people for leadership in business, or even in government, we emphasize 
from the very beginning the selection of “the fittest,” by whatever means 
or devices available, whether we’re selecting college professors, or busi- 
ness executives. Everybody seems to want the “fittest,” as they define it. 

This is especially true of the training of personnel men in industry. 
It is less true of a lot of our personnel in the .^nt.jloyment services, who 
very often tend to reflect some of the thinking l industry. The training in 
the business schools offers very little to prepare a business executive 
or a personnel man in coping with any conditions, other than selecting 
the “fittest.” 

As a matter of fact, the whole award system in our society is designed 
essentially to select out people, oreliminate people, not in include them in. 



In industry, in particular, we get executives from several different sources: 
6ng!n66ring schools, whors this sub*6ct is novor discussodj or in businsss 
schools, where the subject is discussed just a little bit, but always in terms 
of employment of the most capable and the “fittest.” I might say in this 
connection, that one of your graduate business schools with 750 students 
here in New York just two years ago had only one Negro. When I talked 
to the Dean of that business school about making it possible for more 
Negroes to enter, he said he just couldn’t lean over backwards in selecting 
people for the business school. 



I asked this question in light of the fact that the Business School of 
the University of Chicago is doing precisely that, showing that it is possible 
to make this sort of thing work. 

Thus, the private sector and a good part of the public sector, is com- 
posed of people trained to eliminate people. Very often in the elimination 
of people, education is used as a screen. It’s probably the simplest of all 
elimination devices. You don’t have to do a bit of thinking. All you have 
to know is that an applicant did not complete high school; then you can 
rule the person out. Secondly, testing along with the inter(/iew as a screen- 
ing device, very often has never been validated in such a way that H. relates 
to actual job performance. Frequently cut-off scores are simply a means, 
like the education requirement, for easily eliminating large numbers of 
people. 

Another consideration from the employer’s standpoint is the matter 
of supply and demand, If there is in fact a six percent or seven percent 
unemployment rate, the employer, very logically, is going to try to get the 
most for his money. And the most for his money is the person with the 
highest skills and qualifications. 

There is also a feeling on the part of employers that a company or an 
organization can succeed only if it has talented people. Thei^eads to be 
a stereotype that people from disadvantaged backgrounds a r4^t talented. 

Now this workshop, I think, is concerned with a new idea, the idea of 
more than “equal opportunity,” the idea of including everybody in our 
opportunity system. The fact is that neither the public nor the private 
sector is equipped adequately to cope with everyone. The training we 
received was how to work with people who are well trained when we get 
them, people who are not essentially disadvantaged but rather have all 
the advantages, people who have been selected out a half a dozen times 
before we ever see them. We see the cream. 



In our kind of system, we have much more experience in dealing with 
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the easy problems than with the difficult ones. This is fully as true of the 
corporation staff as it is of the government staff. And this has a profound 
effect upon institutions, whether they’re public or private. It simply means 
one has to turn himself inside out, and do things that he never did before. 

His tools no longer apply; the tests that he thought were useful are not; 
the idea of sorting out or eliminating individuals on the basis of education 
is no longer useful; the whole notion of how to work with people who are 
quite different in terms of the disadvantages they have had is alien to most 
of our institutions. 

There’s a complicating factor; I call it the oversimplification approach. 
It’s very easy for the head of a company, or of a government agency, to 
sign an Equal Opportunity Pledge and say he’s all for it, etc. The problem, 
however, is how to implement it at the operational levels. 

There’s going to be, I suspect, some real discussion here about the 
communications gaps that exist betv/een the top of an organization and its 
operational levels, which very often causes a breakdown in the whole effort 
to develop jobs for “the disadvantaged.’’ 

Strategies of Job Development 

I’d like to talk for a moment about some strategies of job development. 

A strategy has been slowly evolving in the big business area. One of 
the steps in that strategy has been the institution known as the Plans for 
Progress. Plans for Progress is a device essentially to change attitudes 
with impact to the whole idea of “equal opportunity.’’ Seeing some of the 
people from Chicago down here reminds me of the day that we tried to get 
going on the JOBS NOW project. Somebody suggested that we call in the 
Plans for Progress people. But someone else said, “No, you can’t do that, 
all they believe in is equal opportunity; we’ve got to have somebody who 
believes in unequal opportunity.’’ 

But the point here is that Plans for Progress relative to the big corpora 
tion, is one of the minimum first steps on the road to dealing with the 
problems of the disadvantaged young person. It is a means for getting 
people to think about the problems and for going on record that they’re 
moving toward equality of opportunity. 

This, in turn, has spawned some useful devices: Equal Opportunity 
Councils are emerging in various cities of the United States. Again I think 
that as this seminar unfolds, we’ll find that institutions like the local Equal 
Opportunity Councils of various cities will become a part of the strategy of 
job development. 
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I’d like to mention that the JOBS NOW project in Chicago grew out of 
the Equal Opportunity Council. Now each of these is a successful step m 
involvement. 

In Plans for Progress, it’s very easy to get signed up on a piece of paper. 

In Equal Opportunity Councils of the cities you’ve got to be involved to the 
extent that your going out talking to people about the subject. In the 
JOBS NOW type of involvement, you move one step further toward the 
actual employment of disadvantaged people in jobs. 

Job Development Problems 

As an employer. I’ve been on the “receiving end’’ of hundreds of job 
developers, who knock on my door and seek my help in getting jobs. It’s a 
pretty sad performance from two standpoints: one is that the man who 
knocks on my door doesn’t know his product, that is, he doesn’t know the 
fellow he’s trying to bring in for a job; he doesn’t really understand him 
and therefore can’t sell his advantages; secondly, he doesn’t know me 
as an employer, doesn't know you as an employer. What we’ve learned from 
this is that the nev; way of thinking about job development is not just 
dumping people, not just producing a system of successive failure, both 
for the individual and the employer, but a means of producing success for 
both the employer and the individual. 

I suspect we’ve lost many American employers because we gave them 
a lot of experience in failure. Employers are not sociologists or psycholo- 
gists, and when they see failure in this area they really don’t know how to 
cope with it. I think the big new development in job development is pro- 
ducing a system which insures on every contact, every esffort to put a 
disadvantaged person to work. It insures success for that individual and 
assures success for the company. That is how to place more people. 

Successful Job Placement 

I list here f-ree or four things. The first is job readiness. We can 
talk about innumerable industries and their variations, and innumerable 
government agencies and the variations within agencies. I think we can 
put two, three, or four common denominators here that an employer looks 
for, which I think we coilectively are in a position to do something about. 

I think we can do something about job readiness. This means giving 
an individual mi.nimum survival skills. One of these is to enable him to 
handle an interview, another is to enable him to groom himself properly, 
another is to be aware of the pitfalls of credit which may lead him into 
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having a garnishment on his check 
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— one of the sure ways of losing a job 
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There is a tremendous job adjustment problem from a slum condition, 
or a ghetto environment to the highly ordered environment of an office or 
a factory. There is quite a difference. 



I do know this about Amreican Indians, for example. They have a little 
trouble adjusting to the eight-hour day; when they’re supposed to come in 
to work at eight o’clock in the morning, they get there at three in the after- 
noon. This causes some problems between the Indian and the employers; 
but it suggests the probelm of job adjustment. 

Job adjustment is a two-way thing. We have thought about the problem 
of adjusting workers to the environment, but we’ve also got to think about 
that environment, and what we can do about it. 



The other day I needled an employer with a statement like this. He v;as 
telling me that he wanted some research money to determine how to adjust 
the worker to the environment. I said, well, how about some research money 
to adjust the environment to the worker? 

I think I sufficiently upset him that he blurted out: “How can I do 
anything about my white foreman who hates Negroes with a passion.” The 
point is that in the “new job development,” we have to think about what 
help we can be to an employer in solving such a problem. We’ve got to 
give him as much support as we give our clients. He simply doesn’t have 
the tools. He needs help to be successful. He needs little cues, aids, and 
guides that will help him. 

If, after he signs for the Plans for Progress, and takes on somebody, 
and is cooperating with our organizations, then we’ve got to help him make 
this thing operate. And the thing we really haven’t done systematically, is 
produce the support system for both the individual and the employer to 
give them both a chance to be successful. 

I’m not going to elaborate on how these support systems work, except 
to suggest that some kind of a relationship has to be established for the 
individual who goes on the job until he has had a chance to be a success on 
the job. Some kind of relationship has to be established with employers 
to give them help when they need it. 



Role of Employer Personnel 

I’d like to comment just for a moment on the roles of the personnel 
men and foremen in the companies and institutions with which we will deal. 
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The first is that the foreman has always got to get production and quality. 
Even though the president of the company says they’re operating on the 
basis of equal opfiortunity, more often the foreman is judged on the basis 
of production and quality. There are hence two different standards, at least 
in the beginning. 

This is where the support system inside the company is important, 
where the president or the vice-president, whoever they may be, is sup- 
porting the foreman down the line, in trying to make a go of things. The 
personnel man’s problem is peculiarly difficult, because if he doesn t 
produce good people for the operations, the line organization turns away 
from him. 



Small Business and Job Development 

Now quickly to pass on to small business. This, to me, is the great 
untapped job resource of this country. Practically everybody who develops 
jobs goes after the 500 largest companies on Fortune's list. This results 
In 30 to 40 job developers, from every different organization, hitting the 
same company. You know the consequences of that. 

The cost of developing one job with one small employer is substantially 
great. A couple of years ago I worked on the development of one job, a sales 
job, with one company. It took me eight hours of my own time, and I only 
got one job. It was personally rewarding, but ! want to point out that we 
have yet to devise a system and a means of reaching the millions of Amer- 
ican employers who are not involved even in a part of this whole system. 

If we think about this, the great challenge becomes how to involve the 
larger corporations, the government institutions and the universities. How 
do we reach these employers who, if they were participating in this, could 
open up opportunities at a tremendous rate? 



Community-Wide Strategy 

Now to mention community -wide strategy, the chairman referred to 
CEP, the Concentrated Employment Program, the first one of which yf<ias 
In Cleveland, Ohio. This is a great innovation in the mobilization of total 
community resources, fundamentally designed to assure outcomes com- 
mensurate with the inputs-oTblood, sweat, tears and effort. 

It means that we've been able to involve employers, the CAP’S, the 
Employment Service, the city government and others, in a total effort to 
produce jobs for the disadvantaged. 
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Industry-Wide Strategy 

Now to cortT^ent very quickly on an industry-wide strategy now in 
evidence in the steel industry, the •farm equipment industry, the banking 
industry, the public utility industry, and the retail stores industry, where 
industry-wide agreements are now being developed for upgrading em- 
ployees who may very well be classified as disadvantaged. They are on the 
payroll, but have no opportunity for promotion at present skill levels. 

The latest agreement is one the Labor Department and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare signed with the steel industry recently to 
upgrade 1600 men and women in the very low job grades to higher job 
grades. This opens opportunities at the bottom of the job-grade system, and 
offers the means for developing jobs and upgrading people simultaneously. 

Now a couple of things about coping with the employer. If I had any 
suggestion at all, it is that the job developer must level with the em- 
ployer. He must be courageous enough to tell the employer what he's 
trying to do. He must have empathy with the employer in the problem of 
communication, and employer limitations in coping with it. He must, hope- 
fully, be prepared to offer him the kind of support that I suggested he 

needs. 

He has got to deal with the employer’s concern about the problems of 
police records, of job hopping, and of poor job performance in past work 
histories. Somehow he’s got to be able to work with that employer on such 
a basis that he views the future with optimism. 

People are not very clear about police records. Police records can 
result from sitting down on a corner in a civil rights demonstration, or 
they can be for more serious things. And here, it seems to me, is where 
one can help the employer think this through. But one has to be frank 
about it. 

A terribly important thing abou^ all of this is letting the employer know 
that other employers manage these things successfully. There’s nothing 
like seeing an example. 

Now I don’t recommend that one need become philosophical about ail 
these things with employers. But it seems to me if it comes to this, and 
you are talking with employers, it’s important for them to come to an 
appreciation of the fact that unemployment, underemployment, slums, 
and ghettoes are cancers to any city, and that the continuation of these 
things are really bad for a city, and bad for the businesses. I’ve often said 
that when we look at suburbanization, there are two kinds of people who 
are left in the city, the very poor and the companies with very high, fixed 
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investments. They're both caught with higher taxes and poorer schools, 
and all the conditions that progressively lead to urban deterioration. 

Remarks of Dr. R. A. Nixon 

“JOB DEVELOPMENT AND THE LABOR MARKET” 

We are all, I'm sure, very much aware of the interlocking relationship 
of the supply and demand aspects of the labor market. 

The emphasis of this workshop is on the demand side, on jobs, although 
this is not belittle the supply side. 

There has been a tendency, I would think, to put emphasis on the 
supply side. It's easier to talk about it. It's easier to talk about the remedial 
problems of the disadvantaged person. For a variety of reasons it's more 
acceptable; it virtually goes along with a blame-the-poor kind of approach; 
and it's much more manageable. But when we get to the demand side, we 
get into much tougher and more touchy areas. But we want to deal with 
this tough and touchy area, because we think it is central, and now requires 
increased emphasis. 

it's a tougher subject because we know so very little about it — the 
hiring process and the actual work process. It's almost shocking to find 
the wide areas of our ignorance when you get right down to questions of 
job and performance requirements. 

Two of my associates here at New York University have addressed 
themselves very constructively to this particular question. Professor Stein 
has done a study for OMPER on the availability of local labor market in- 
formation. He came up with the conclusion that, in general, it's a pretty 
spotty bit of information to work with. 

Professor Dan Diamond, also of New York University, is in the midst 
of a very interesting study on what the actual job and performance re- 
quirements are for a variety of jobs. He is coming up with some very 
revealing and important conclusions relevant to the job development area. 

The demand side is touchier because the hiring prerequisites are 
sacred to the employer group. This is holy land; this is sacred land; a 
“No Trespassing” sign is more discernable there than in almost any other 
area. Employers accept collective bargaining, but they don't like to accept 
it over hiring, or any outside interference in the hiring process. 

And yet, inevitably, this is something that we begin to talk about. It's 
a touchier subject also because you begin to come into conflict with various 
institutional, political and vested interests in the hiring process, and in the 
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demand process, that we don’t encounter when we tiy to teach a kid to 
read at the eighth-grade level instead of the fifth-grade level, or teach a 
Spanish-speaking kid English, or try to correct his eyesight. It’s a problem 
of a different quality. 



Growth of the Labor Force 



So for a variety of reasons we have moved away from this area. I just 
want to underline something that Mr. Cassell noted about the enormous 
untapped potential that exists here. We have one outstanding example 
that we should never forget: World War II. In this period we had an extra- 
ordinary development in the American labor force. In the five years from 
April 1940 to April 1945, the actual labor force growth, was almost 8 
million larger than that which was scientifically projected by the United 
States Labor Department. 

If you adjust that for the growth of population, the unexpected growth 
of the labor force for those five years was something in excess of 11 million 
people. The participation rate of boys under 20 went up from 35 percent 
in 1940 to 57 percent in 1945, and for girls it went up from 19 percent 
in 1940 to 34 percent in 1945. 



This is the kind of response to widened opportunities to work. 



Progress in Job Development 

The second point is that I think we all have a feeling that growth and 
genuine progress have been made over the past four or five years in this 
problem. And nothing that I say should belittle our appreciation of that 
progress. But we’re interested here in concentrating on the doubts and 
the hang-ups; what more is needed, where do we need to go, how can we 
get there? 

We should not want to put the emphasis of job development on the 
threat of riots; that’s not the way we approach it. But the fact still remains, 
as we watch the development of these difficulties in various areas, a cen- 
tral point in so many of these upheavals comes out of a lack of jobs, or 
problems of employment. 

That is true whether you are in Tampa, or Cincinnati, or Boston. I’ve 
visited places and programs throughout the country. But I always wonder 
what is their job development program in the aftermath of rioting. It would 
be Vv'ell to talk about that, now, rather than later. 
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The Unemployment Rate and Job Development 

The third point is the relevance to our problem of the present accept- 
ance of a 4 percent unemployment rate as a benchmark. 

A year ago, by and large, the decision was made in Washington, that 
we cannot further heat up the economy, and that 4 percent is where we 
stop. Yet we have 3 million unemployed. This is what economists call a 
trade-off between inflation and unemployment. 

The result of this decision is reflected in the figures of the last year 
where unemployment had been dropping, but has now leveled off for a 
year. 

Now the difference between a 3 percent and a 4 percent unemployment 
rate is the difference of 750,000 in the number of unemployed. So if you 
went down from four to three percent you would take 750,000 of these 
presently unemployed out of the ranks of the unemployed. 

I would like to raise the question as to what kind of problem this 
creates for job developers. I’m concerned about it, because it suggests the 
possibility that, lacking a further tightening of the labor market, we may 
be like King Canute trying to push back the Ocean. In this instance, trying 
to find within the fra.mework of a free labor market, with 3 million unem- 
ployed — jobs for the marginal people in the work force. 

I found very impressive, the statement of Professor James Coburn of 
Yale University, who served on the President’s Economic Council for some 
time. He wrote an intelligent, very effective piece on the relationship of 
the tight labor market to inflation and Negro unemployment, which lies 
at the heart of so much of what we’re talking about. He writes: 

"The single most important step the nation could take to improve 
the economic position of the Negro is to operate the economy 
steadily at a low rate of unemployment. The Negro can benefit 
immensly from tightening the labor market still further to three and 
a half or three percent. The vast comfortable, white middle-class, 
who are never touched by unemployment, prefer to safeguard the 
purchasing power of life insurance and pension rights than to 
expand opportunities for the disadvantaged and the unemployed. 

"The connection between goals and the strife of the Negroes is no 
less real for being subtle. We are paying him too high a social 
price for avoiding creeping inflation and protecting our gold stock 
and our dollar, but it will not be easy to alter the national priority. 

The interests of the poor, the unemployed, and the Negro are un- 
derrepresented in the comfortable consensus which supports and 
confines current policy." 
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If there is justice in this observation, I think we have to ask ourselves 
how far can we progress in at+' '•^ing employment problems of the margi- 
n3l l3Duf lurCt?, 01 Ziiruuiurai uiicmpiuyiiieni., wdiwiv^ o — • — 

to a 3 percent unemployment rate, or a 2 million jobless level. What kind 
of problem does this present to us? Does this suggest the need for a special 
attack on institutional barriers? Does it indicate the necessity for explora- 
tion of new job areas, or job creation to get beyond this problem? 



Areas of Job Development 

There are in this process several different areas of job development: 
One is what I would identify simply as opening existing jobs to previously 
excluded workers. It’s very useful in the placing of handicapped people, 
such as convincing employers to use a deaf-mute, etc. 

Another approach addresses itself to artificial standards, such as the 
arrest record, etc. And this is an important area in which we have made a 
great deal of progress. But there are in this category certain hang-ups 
which occur to me. I would just like to quickly indicate them. 



Discrimination in Employment 

One is that racial discrimination in employment is still a massive in- 
fluence in this entire situation. The fact that an employer can put on his 
listing “Equal Opportunity Employer’’ has become almost a defect., rather 
than an advantage, since it can cloak a de facto volume of discrimination 
in the hiring process. I think that perhaps we need to emphasize this prob- 
lem as a very real one. It remains a formidable barrier to breaking through 
on the job development front. 

Also, the continued exclusion of minority groups from construction 
work remains very real. We talk about it, we cry about it, we complain 
about it, but it remains. Thus this huge construction industry, with over 
3 million workers throughout the country, an industry in which many of 
the disadvantaged might be expected to have a logical and reasonable 
participation, remains effectively blocked off. 

Some of us have been reading Model Cities applications. They address 
themselves importantly to urban slum redevelopment and reh., ‘.*^ation. 
But I have yet to see one that satisfactorily came to grips with - . issue. 

If rehabilitation work is done, I am hopeful that it will not be carried on 
within the ghetto area by all white building trades crews, wh -s unemployed 
Negroes stand around on the street, waiting for the swimming pool to be 
finished. 
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This is a major defect in the picture, and limits one huge and impor- 
tant area in job development. 



Other Barriers 

Thirdly, government has not matched in its own operation, the re- 
cjuests it has made of private industry. You have to remember that total 
government employment reaches almost 16 millinn, including the military, 
federal, state, and local — almost 21 percent of the total working force of 
the country. The fact that government has not really opened up on entry 
level jobs, or relaxed its credential requirements, is another huge barrier 
to job development. 

And fourth, I have a feeling that private industry, the major private 
employers, have not opened up their entry ranks to the disadvantaged. My 
feeling is that it is the small business that we’ve been able today to do a 
little business with on job development. But if you look at the job applica- 
tion blanks of General Electric, of General Motors, of U. S. Steel, of the 
telephone company — aside from certain public relations and token devel- 
opments — they have not moved away from the arrest record, the high 
school diploma, careful checking on references, etc. This is understand- 
able. They are sophisticated and mature companies. They have carefully 
developed selection processes that have worked successfully and effi- 
ciently for decades, and they are less willing than almost anyone to 
drastically change this picture. 

1 could give you many examples. I was at conference last week where 
I heard a very moving presentation from a representative of a major 
corporation about how they had addressed this problem m their com- 
munity. He used the phrase: “We had a massive change of m.nd in the 
last five years on the entry job question.” 

And someone asked: “That’s wonderful, but what change did your 
company make in its hiring requirements and its job applications? He 
had to ansv/er: “None whatsoever.” 

Restructuring Jobs 

Another level of job development has to do with the restructuring of 
jobs. Now I’ve heard this phrase for a long time. I have yet to come across 
a single significant instance of programmatically induced job restiucturing 
in the private sector. I may be given some examples at this conference. 
I know there is job restructuring going on, it’s been going on since the 
industrial revolution, and it’s done as company demand presses on the 
needs for personnel. 
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highly important New Careers area. 



1 wonder if there aren’t real possibilities of taking job restructuring 
out of theory and putting it in practice. 



Senator Ribicoff has a bill to establish the government as a last em- 
ployer with a proposal for 2 billion dollars to be set aside for this develop- 
ment. 

What about sheltered employment? Is there a group in this area 
whose needs can only be met by sheltered employment? What is the scope 
for assistance and subsidies to stimulate the absorption of the disadvan- 

taged? 

Is successful job development comparable to full employment? What 
new dimensions do we need to add to the job development program? 

These are the things I’m looking forward to hearing answers to today 



way to perform some kind of social-service function to improve tne moi- | 

vidual to meet certain standards. In fact the business posture is necessarily 

one of making money and making a return on the investment. | 

The supply side involves the purpose of improving the capabilities of | 

individuals, and we cannot really expect that the techniques of improving | 

individuals can be transferred, or will be assumed by those who have to 

make money. | 

It seems that basically what you are talking about is, first, the economic 
problem of providing jobs, and secondly, the need to develop a^more pi^ | 

found understanding of the environmental impact which precluoes grov/th i 



Job Creation 




of job development has to address itself to a much wider 



government as a last resort employer? 




on the part of the individual. 
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1 think our whole program is to be one of developing technology, no^of 
developing real attitudes on the part of industry, because tne aiiiiuues 
would be in response to the return on capital investment. 

1 think the industry attitude is a readiness to make an investment in 
response to a successful demonstration on our part, of the productivity of 
disadvantaged people. 

So what we’re confronted with is the matter of developing a technology 
and reconciling two divergent disciplines that have to come together. 

D. DIAMOND: If I’ve correctly interpreted t’.ie comment made by Dr. 
Leshner, I would have to disagree, to the extent that I think there is a 
relationship, on the demand side, between opening up job opportunities 
for the “underdeveloped” individual and profitability for the employer. We 
cannot assume that the employer has the right person in the job. We cannot 
assume that the hiring requirements which he has established for a partic- 
ular job are rational. 

You find a great range in employer hiring standards. At one end you’ll 
find those formal and sophisticated procedures, and at the other end you’ll 
find rather informal procedures which the employer, upon inquiry, doesnt 
even know how they were established. They’ve been passed on from em- 
ployment interviewer to employment interviewer. He can’t really find out 
why he has a given requirement. 

This has been verified in both instances in the study which we are 
making — although it’s in its preliminary phase — not only in terms of 
differences between employers, but on the basis of statistical correlations. 
Even in the formal and informal sense, employers just do not validate these 
requirements. They will take something, such as an educational require- 
ment, and place it as an important selection device. Yet they will ignore 
something more critical to the worker’s trade, such as necessary manual 
dexterity, as in the case of a wire worker occupation. 

Employers will reject prospective employees on the basis of lack of 
experience, even though the job can be learned in a few weeks, or because 
they don’t have a certain level of education. Yet they don t even bother to 
ascertain if the individual has manual dexterity. 

So I don’t think we can accept the fact that employers know what they’re 
doing in terms of hiring requirements. 1 think we can suggest cha.iges in 
these requirements to employers to improve their profitability, lower their 
turnover, and reduce their wage costs. We can say it will bring them a more 
stable and broader employment pool from which they can draw. 
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The indication has been made, and I think a valid one, that many of the 
labor markets for individual employers are tight because they make it so. 
if s a seif-induced tightness in the iabor market, because they restrict them- 
selves to a certain group of employees, and therefore reduce their avail- 
ability of choice. 



G. POLANSKY: We have used psychological testing and employment 
screening for reasons other than those mentioned. We use them to validate 
training an individual. It does not eliminate him from training. However, 
just to eliminate selection techniques and throw the doors open is not a 
solution to the problem. 



Yes, it increases the pool of people, but not the production of parts. 
I agree with your concept of different types of selection techniques, but first 
we have to create an internal structure to train these people. 



This is the prerequisite to doing this. 



D. DIAMOND; I certainly don’t want to argue that employers should 
engage in necessarily expensive processes before we can prove that the 
input of this process is going to lead to a reasonable payoff. But certai;;ly 
in the case, for example, of the wire worker, where all of the employers had 
already built-in training, this did not apply. Employers, as a matter of cus- 
tom, trained their workers. 

But what I’m talking about is the need to establish reasonable priorities 
in terms of selection devices, not to eliminate them, obviously. I think we’re 
trying to get at the same thing: the best workes for the job. 

R. SCHRANK: What are the values used in the employer’s judgment as 
to who he ends up hiring? 



D. DIAMOND: Well, that depends on the job, obviously. Certainly entry 
jobs are particularly critical. It isn’t so much education, no high school 
diploma, as such. If we are talking about a job that has manipulative skills, 
then we want manual dexterity: if we are talking about a job that is seden- 
tary, then we want an individual who can sustain himself over a long day in 
a monotonous job. 



If we are talking about an occupation dealing with the public, then we 
want somebody with a reasonable personality. But we certainly don’t have 
to give an individual a test, for example, oi require him to have a high school 
degree, where this doesn’t relate to the actual job to be performed. 

T. JACQUES: Based on my experience I agree with Professor Diamond. 
I am definitely not saying, that an employer should relinquish his search 
for certain qualities, but just that the measuring devices that he uses won’t 
suit the type of individuals with whom we’re concerned. 
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A couple of good examples. If an employer is looking for dependability, 
he looks at a person’s work record. But 1 personally know of people who 
work two days a week, have been doing so for the last five years who don’t 
know the employer’s last name, are paid in cash, and are very dependable. 

When the employer asks if the applicant has an automobile, he is really 
asking can you get to my job, which are entirely two different things. With 
the disadvantaged community, that question put more directly would mea- 
sure his requirement for being able to get to the job. 

The question, have you ever been arrested, for instance. Now what does 
an employer mean? 1 think he’s asking, is the applicant honest or is he a 
poor risk. In the case of a minority member or a disadvantaged person, a 
way to view that question is definitely not in terms of an arrest record, 
because where you live in certain instances dictates whether or not you’ve 
been arrested. 

We have to look at the devices, including tests, because passing a test 
is no assurance that you can do a job well; it’s only one indication. 

R. ANDREWS: As job developers, we have to make sure that the hiring 
requirements are realistic. If they aren’t, we cannot assume automatically 
that the employer set these hiring requirements as a means of discriminat- 
ing against someone; there’s the possibility that these hiring requirements 
were set up unconsciously as a result of the system as we know it. The 
system itself, and not the employer . tay be discriminatory to specific seg- 
ments of the population. 

Significance of the Unemployment Rate 

J. COWINGS: 1 was intrigued by Dr. Nixon’s remark that if we tightened 
up the labor market to get an average of possibly 3 percent unemployment 
rather than 4 percent, an additional 750,000 people would be employed, 
but if we ask the question who are the unemployed people, we find that 
rates among Negroes, as a group, is twice the rate for whites, double the 

national rate. 

The rate for youth, 1 believe, ranges around 25 percent, and in some of 
our ghetto areas, it’s as high as 45 percent. 

Ideally we should make everybody employable or competitive in the 
labor market through training, by removing unrealistic hiring requirements, 
etc. But granted that this should come to pass, can the economy stand full 
employment? Perhaps it cannot. 

This means that if the economy cannot support full employment, some 
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unemployment will always be with us. What then is the answer? Do we coh- 
tinueto support the unemployed through welfare and other means of public 
assistance, or do we make work in the public sectors? 

R. KANE: We mentioned the need to create 750,000 jobs to have a 1% 
drop in unemployment. 

I thi nk that we should go back to look at what that f igu re means, because 
for every one million new jobs established over the past five years, only 
300,000 of them reduced the unemployment rate. So to achieve a 1% drop, 
we need considerably more than 750,000 jobs. We need at least 2,250,000. 
The fact is that 70% of new jobs are filled by persons not In the labor force. 
They are filled not by the disadvantaged that we are talking about, but by 
persons re-entering the labor market, or achieving better opportunities as 
the labor market gets tighter. 

Adequacy of Unemployment Measures 

F. BEZANSON: I'd like Mr. Cassell to respond to this If he will. The un- 
employment rates published of the national average, I think. Is a fallacy, 
and harmful to job development In terms of interpretation. Employers and 
ourselves can be lulled into a false sense of security and achievement. 

In metropolitan Chicago we have a beautiful average. But the Negro 
unemployment rate is 9 percent over the city of Chicago, as a whole. We 
are not getting adequate local statistics from any source at this point that 
can help us. I look to the Department of Labor for that, but I believe it's 
inadequate. 

We do have one source of information, a report published by the Urban 
League Research Department. 

The unemployment rate in the community of Woodlawn at the present 
time is 27 percent. The une.mployment rate in Lawndale, which I believe is 
the Model Cities area, is 35 percent at certain times. Both are all Negro. 
We have difficulty In interpreting the magnitude of the problem as long as 
this national average tells us that everything is going well. 

F. CASSELL: In November the Labor Department surveyed, I believe, 
13 slum areas in the United States — which went beyond the question of just 
unemployment. 

We collected data on such questions as underemployment and the prob- 
lem of people earning well below what might be called a poverty level. We 
have those reports available for the 13 major urban slums. We did it pur- 
posely to try and cope with the kind of problem you are raising. 
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Some subemployment rates were hair-raisers; Boston 24.2, New York- 
Harlem 28.6, Bedford-Stuyvesant 27.6, Philadelphia 34.2, etc. You are 
quite right that people do tend to get complacent with our national numbers 
of 3.8 or 3.7, and in metropoiitan Chicago it's 2.4 now. 

I would be willing to guess that the Urban League figures are not too 
far off. But our survey was a systematized sample. We used 1700 data 
collectors, pulled them out of their regular jobs and also hired indigenous 
people. But we are still not absolutely sure of the count. 



1 might say in this connection that we’ve been going from door to door 
in Anacostia - Washington’s big ghetto - and we’re only finding 20 percent 
of the people we contact are males, so I have a feeling that even some of the 
numbers we have gotten are undercounts. 



Issues in Developing Jobs 

F. KARCHES: In St. Louis one of the important questions asked by busi- 
ness and industry, and our influential newspapers was, exactly, who are the 
hard-core unemployed? Who are the “disadvantaged”? Who are the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged? 

Well, when job developers such as myself and my crew sit down with an 
executive, we’re hard pressed to come up with anything other than plati- 
tudes. 

Fortunately, we’re resolving that problem. Under the auspices of the 
Human Development Corps there is about to be inaugurated a computerized 
system of determining the characteristics of the disadvantaged group that 
we’re trying to represent. It should be ready and in operation shortly. 

The characteristics of the clientele that we have to serve and for which 
we, as job developers, will be asked to go into the field and develop jobs for, 
can then be explained in meaningful terms. 

What I am saying, is job developers are not trained, or equipped to sit 
down with the employer. I am finding employers wanting to help. 

Now if we have inexperienced individuals out in the field attempting to 
develop jobs, and attempting to advise and counsel an employer, we’re not 
going to succeed, and we’re not succeeding. We have attempted to bring 
into our organization individuals who are, or have been, employers, and 
who have been in personnel and industrial relations work, so that they can 
sit down with the employers and really discuss the manner in which the 
disadvantaged can be assimilated into the company. 

The other area is a need for employment technicians, professional coun- 
sellors who can go out into the field and counsel these individuals. 
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Many job developers do not know how to tell an employer about the 
supportive services available. 
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In '.A/atts vve held what we called employer clinics, consist- 
ing of ten to fifteen different employers, once a week. At these sessions 
employers would talk to perhaps the manager and a job developer. 



Employers have lots of stereotyped notions about disadvantaged people 
In general, and minority people in particular. 



We heard such things as “I’d like to hire somebody but maybe he’ll go 
to sleep on the job.’’ Or, “He won’t work on Monday,’’ or “He won’t work 
on the day after payday,’’ “He’ll steal’’; “He’d rather be on welfare , My 
other employees will quit,’’ etc. 



We found out that these guys were quite serious; they had no contact 
with the minority community at all. So we found in these sessions that we 
had to interpret the community for the benefit of the employers. We found 
them in a better frame of mind once these notions were dispelled, and they 
helped one another to dispell these notions. When a notion that one em- 
ployer had appeared ridiculous to another employer, we never really had to 
say anything, his colleague would simply refute him. 



The Watts Experience 

R. A. NIXON: How much better is the job situation in Watts today than 
it was two years ago? 

T. JACQUES: Well, its hard to tell statistically, because we have an in- 
migration from the Soutt., but it’s nowhere near what everybody says it is. 
We do have some inadequate high schools turning out kids into the labor 
market, not prepared for anything. But the job situation is not much better. 
The over-all atmosphere, the tolerance threshold, you might say, is better. 
But it’s very difficult to get down to actual figures. 

There is an improvement in employer attitudes. Employers who had 
never hired minority groups, are now looking for them. 

But the kind of minority-group people they are looking for are not the 
kind who would ordinarily be classed as disadvantaged. They’re looking for 
people with skills and work histories, even if the work histories aren’t the 

best. 

Employers are really recruiting in Negro neighborhoods. Eventually, 
when they run out of the better qualified people, they may begin to look at 
some who are not quite so well off. 
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R. KANE; The Department of Labor and OEO have poured 21 million 
dollars a year into the Watts area. This has not, apparently, produced 21 
million dollars of value. 

Moreover, 1 do not think that it is going to take that kind of money to 
start out in each of the slum areas of America. 1 think we can all find a 
simpler and better solution. 



Issues in the Private Sector 

MR. COLE; 1 think that too few cities have made efforts at getting the 
real top industrial leadership behind hiring the kinds of kids we’re talking 
about. Without people with that kind of influence and industrial muscle 
behind you, you are not going to sell industry on hiring the disadvantaged. 
You’ve got to make it a kind of “in” thing to do. 

We seem to be getting back in the old bag of trying to deliver a 
tailored employee to the employer. And that is not the answer to the kind 
of problem we’re looking at. 

We’ve got to have industry training these kids. We’ve got to deliver them 
to industry and let industry train them, because the kids won’t hold still for 
long training programs unconnected with the work site. They’re not inter- 
ested in that. They discount the future a lot more rapidly. They don’t want 
training, they want a job. 

Once on the job you can get them to take training if the employer knows 
how to work with the initial problems and ambiguities of doing business 
with disadvantaged kids. But the job is much more to train industry, and to 
help industry train the kid, than it is to train the kid and get him ready for 
industry. 

G. POLANSKY; The employer is getting to the point of being the bad 
boy. However, he also has a problem. The problem is to put a green person 
into a work situation. How do you do it? Well, to my knowledge, industry 
today doesn’t know how. 

Today we have to find new ways of training these people. I’d like to 
bring out an example of what we’ve done at Arrow Tool Company. We’re 
primarily a job shop which employs tool and die makers, precision machin- 
ists, etc. Our work is complex, very close tolerance type of work. And the 
person who does this type of work today has to be adept in both skilled 
manipulations, plus algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, even to the point 
of knowing Fortran, a new language of computerization. 

Now how do you bring these people from green non-high school gradu- 



ates to this level? You have to create in industry a self sustaining training 
apparatus. 

c-N o c\/c+om anH w 0 call it a coach-instructor system, where 

we take people from all kinds of backgrounds, sixth-grade education, or 
barely speak English, etc., and train them to enter a job over a 12 -week 
period, using a coach-instructor at a vocational school. After the 12 weeks, 
the trainees come into a working environment with the coach-instructor. 
He then has a responsibility to integrate them into .he organization and to 
be productive, to reduce the burden on the foreman, and to create a training 

atmosphere. 

W. FLYNN; A question was asked; why should industry be involved in 
this whole area? Well, perhaps industry is far more pragmatic than any of 
you but maybe those who are government people have a different interest 
in the situation. You see, we tell our members a very simple thing; if you 
don’t get involved in job development activity, you are going to pay anyway. 
We tell them you’re probably going to pay mo^'e :f you let it rest with a 
government kind of program. So perhaps we are a little more direct with 
our own members, with industry in general, by trying to give them a prac- 
tical reason why, from an economic program in their community that will 
cost them far less to execute than many government programs, and be 
incomparably more in control of the program. 

Approximately two years ago, we at N.A.M. tried to develop an in-plant 
basic education program. We used youths from the streets of Harlem to 
start that program and to improve the technology whereby people could 
acquire basic tools in order to get into the skill training programs of the 

companies. 

This program was successful. It was tried on an experimental basis at 
the Diamond Alkali Company, using as organization known as the “oard 
for Fundcsmental Education. This organization has signed a contract to deal 
with 1600 steel workers. The program was started with 20 people some 18 
months ago, and has now expanded to quite a few companies in New York 

State. 

We have encouraged this same type of a technique, in Chicap where 
41 companies have repeated a basic education program at Campell Soup 
that was started quite a few years ago, utilizing the services of the local 
board of education. This represents a cooperative relationship between a 
governmental agency and business. The program has grown, and some 
1,000 people have been upgraded by the program. 
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Discrimination in Hiring 

S. BERNSTEIN; Dr. Nixon asked a question before as to how much 

.. . . « fci . % Qi- I W»\/ hpc 

change has really taKen piace. inow, i i.nin»\ bi. uuuio f.d- 

one of the more sophisticated training programs, involving civic groups, 
the industrial relations club, the political structure, etc. But 1 would be the 
first to say to you, and I’d be less than honest if I did not say, that we are 
about 5 percent along the way, or we are 10 percent along the way. Because 
I frankly do not believe that this sort of commitment that we are refernng 
to here is fully accepted by the employer. Everybody becomes very excited 
after a riot occurs. But how much sustaining power do you have after the 
riot is over, and how much actually happens in the way of commitment? 



Now what I am saying is simply this. I’m not so sure, by having all the 
programs that we have, that they are going to make any appreciable change^ 
Someone alluded to the construction industry before. Oh, we’re very proud 
in St. Louis. We finally got 8 Negro apprentices into the apprenticeship 
program! This is more, incidentally, than had been accepted in 20 years. 
But there are literally hundreds, if not thousands, that should be going into 
the apprenticeship training program. 

Fred Karches talks about the restructuring of jobs. Now I know that 
there has been some restructuring of jobs, but again when you go back to 
the percentage, in terms of the over-all problem, how far have we actually 
come along this particular route? 

We can pontificate, but are we really getting down to the nub of the 
problem? And that problem, to me, is this present-day economy, given the 
selection factor, and the factor of discrimination. The real question is, what 
are we going to do about these? 



J FREITAS: Mr. Bernstein mentioned the factor of racial discrimination, 
which Dr. Nixon also mentioned. It occurs to me that this is the key to job 
development. That employers are conveniently forgetting that racial dis- 
crimination caused the problems that currently exist regarding disadvan- 
taged youth, or black people, or Mexican people, and are conveniently 
trying to skirt recognition of this issue and the fact that it exists today, t 
exists more sharply today because of the paradox of our over-all unemploy- 
ment rate, for example, our over-all affluence alongside our frustration and 

despair about the inner city. 

I would also suggest that major problems in integration of private indus- 
try and government are really problems because the people we’re talking 
about are black, or are Spanish-speaking. We should, therefore, study the 
merit of some of these problems. And I can give two specific examples. 
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During many sessions on the problem of integration in industry one gov- 
ernmental official nrivately mentioned the fact that police records were a 
barrier to the successful integration of minorities into the work Torce ot a 
major company. But this particular company did a survey of its current 

employees in one plant and found that 65 percent of them had police records 

and 25 percent of the 65 percent had felony records. 1 think that really tells 
us something. If the police records belong to a black person that makes a 

difference. 

In another example, the Bar Association of San Francisco ran a program 
for integrating legai stenos. The program inciuded 12 young iadies who had 
some typing and steno skills to go through a voluntary night course whereby 
they could increase theirskills for law firms. The Urban League then heined 

place these people. 

We placed 8 out of 12. But one who is still to be placed, the best skilled 
of the group, and the first referred out in each case, was repeatedly rejected 
by employers while the other girls referred after were accepted. 

The apparent reason, we learned, was that she was a little plump, a little 
darker than the other girls, with features somewhat more Negroid than the 
others, although she was well groomed, with excellent skills and a good 

personality. 

Mr. Cassell mentioned the fact that there weren’t too many minority 
persons involved in a certain graduate business school. 1 think an even better 
indication that institutions are skirting the issue of racial discrimination 
is by looking at the graduate business school curriculum. There’s nothing in 
the curriculum except maybe a problem or a special seminar that let t e 
young men who are going into business become aware of the facets of the 

problem. 

And 1 think that we have to study the history of this problem of racial 
discrimination until we come to a realization of it. 

R. SCHRANK; In a survey 1 made, it became very clear to me that the 
major corporations in New York have, in fact, done little about the minority 
group problems, apart from some token employment in front offices and 

other visible places. 

Having worked with some of the corporations in the city on this problem, 
; have become convinced that many can abide just a very small number of 
black people working in them. 1 have had an interesting experience with the 
Internal Revenue Service on this, about two months ago. 

We approached the Internal Revenue people on using our kids in a pro- 
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gram in their data processing section, and they cooperated very enthusias- 
tically since Washington had given the go ahead. 

It was agreed we would provide 65 kids to that section. Everything went 
fine until our 65 kids showed up. I needn’t tell you that the 65 kids were all 
Negro and Puerto Rican, because the Neighborhood Youth Corps in New 
York City is essentially a 90 percent Puerto Rican and Negro operation. 

Well, we were supposed to have a press conference in which the Mayor 
and other people had been slated to participate and announce this program. 
But the press conference was very suddenly called off. I wasn t sure why, 
but in talking with the Internal Revenue people, I sensed a panic in the 
whole group. The panic was over 50 or 60 black kids all showing up at once 

in one place! 

And as far as the Internal Revenue people were concerned, there was 
riot and mayhem written all over such a situation. 

Nevertheless, we, of course, insisted that the deal be kept, and they did. 
About two months later, the director called me to tell me that the program 
was working out magnificently. 

Now, in a sense, i think that incident says a lot about the problem we re 
working with — they are hiring trouble. 

This fix of mind, of course, comes from the whole setting in which we 
live I don’t want to ascribe this entirely to employers; unions and their 
members have this fix of mind and they’re not employers. 1 think many 
of us here would accept the notion that disadvantaged people have been, in 
a sense, negotiated out of this society. And what we are talking about essen- 
tially is how do we negotiate them back in again. 



II. JOB DEVELOPMENT AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
Chairman: Dean Alex Rosen 

The purposes of this session tonight on Civil Service are as follows: To 
focus on government jobs and related entry jobs, hiring standards, and 
related entry job hiring standards as an aspect of job development for the 
disadvantaged. 

And secondly, how to have government match its own requests of private 
employers in this regard. How does the government match practice with 
policy? We want to bring practice and philosophy together at this session. 

Remarks of Mr. Sam Leff: 

“Federal Civil Service and Job Development” 

I'd like to describe to you, on a rather practical plane, just what the 
federal government is doing in the area of job development. The federal 
service, has undertaken a number of steps which provide assistance to the 
“disadvantaged” who are interested in federal jobs. 

Identification of Job Openings 

The Commission is a tiny agency relative to the over 2,800,000 em- 
ployees which now make up the federal service. This covers 2,600,000 jobs 
in the continental United States, and we’ll use the latter figure as a basis 
for our estimates. Both by law, and by necessity, agencies are responsible 
for running their own programs; they make the day to day decisions regard- 
ing personnel. The agencies hire people, not the Civil Service Commission. 
We’re the central personnel agency for the federal service. 

The individual agencies determine the assignments and create jobs. 
We don’t have that authority. The agencies are responsible for running the 
programs which Congress has authorized them. This doesn’t mean we don’t 
have a role. We have a very important one, because as the central personnel 
agency, we do determine the policy and standards for various positions 
including standards that govern pay and those determining the basis for 
entry into the service and promotion. 

There are a number of programs and functions involved here. Recruit- 
ment examination, development of qualification requirements, training, 
job redesign, the question of part-time employment, full-time employment 
for students, etc. I will try to give you a picture of what is taking place in the 
Federal service. 

With 2.6 million jobs, you might say: “Boy! that’s the answer. What a 
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mass of jobs for the people we’re trying to place.” You must remember that 
these jobs literally cover the gamut of human endeavor — from the blue 
collar jobs to bureau directors. And they’re not all in the major cities. Ten 
percent of the jobs are in Washington, D. C.; 90 percent literally spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, not counting those out- 
side of the United States. 



The Post Office Department alone has over 35,000 offices. On the other 
hand, with 2.6 million jobs in the continental United States, we can’t close 
our eyes to the fact that there is room for tremendous employment oppor- 
tunities to disadvantaged young people. However, when you try to identify 
them you do run into problems. 

Just to give you an idea of the size of the problem that we face: with 
2.6 million jobs as a beginning, you immediately recognize that the bulk 
of them are above the entry level. For example, we have about 1.2 million 
(the figure here is out of date already) that are what we call the “white-collar 
jobs.” Of these, 60,000 are what we would classify as the really low entry- 
level jobs that would not require prior experience or any kind of specialized 
training, or high school education, incidentally, none of our jobs specify 
high school education. 

There are now over 700,000 of the blue-collar jobs, in trades and crafts. 
Of these, fewerthan 200,000 would be considered entry level jobs demand- 
ing minimum specialized training. 

In the postal field service, of more than 600,000 total jobs in the Post 
Office, there are fewer than 60,000 in the lowest entry level. There are 
380,000 postal clerk and carrier jobs which do not require any kind of prior 
education or experience. But many of them do involve challenging tasks. 

So we end up with quite a few jobs, most of them already filled. Not all 
of them represent realistic job opportunities because of location. 

No matter how we look at it, the number of vacancies that occur is not 
really the total figure, which should include what is possible tg create 
through jcb development and job restructuring. 



The “MUST” Program 

A word about the MUST Program. Now MUST is an acronym for Maxi- 
mum Utilization of Skills and Training. There aie three manpower goals to 
the MUST program. First is the better use of all skills and talents available 
in the labor market; second, improved efficiency and economy in the federal 
service; and third, better use of the skills of present employees. The concept 



was that no potential should be untapped and no talent wasted. This made 
sense in terms of economy, utilization of personnel, and opportunities for 
disadvantaged people to enter the federal service. 

Perhaps the roughest job of all in my area is getting managers and 
supervisors to reconsiderthe way they operate with a view to creating addi- 
tional jobs. 

Now is the opportune time, because they’re having trouble filling their 
jobs. Not many managers would rather sit with loads of vacancies, jobs 
unfilled, and scream that they need professional people, and trained tech- 
nicians. 

Although they can’t get trained technicians, many still sit with those 
jobs for months sometimes. So MUST comes in and asks them to redesign 
their jobs* shred out the professional duties to create technician jobs; then 
shred out the more difficult tasks of the technician jobs and create aide jobs. 
Then they would have “bodies” to perform the jobs rather than sit there 

with unfilled vacancies. 

This is the concept of MUST in a nutshell. The program was launched 
in April ’66, and it called fora planned, all-out effort on the part of agencies 
to apply sound job redesign principles. There was a lot of hcye at the 
beginning, and tremendous response from the agency heads. They were 
sincere and wanted to cooperate in filling vacancies, by creating jobs that 
would call for people with lesser skills, while at the same time providing 
additional opportunities for people who, for lack of specialized training, 
have not been able to enter the service. 

We got reports as of March 1. 1967, from all over the country showing 
substantial progress, especially in the area of redesigning jobs at the entry 

level. 

In fact, progress at that level has been much better than at the profes 
sional and’technician levels. We had hoped that that would take place too 
because it would impart a trickling-down effect. If you can assign some of 
the more routine duties of nurses to nursing assistants and aides, you do 
create opportunities at the bottom as well. But we’ve primarily been success- 
ful at the entry levels. 



The Hiring Process 

Along with this there have been improvements in the hiring process. 
We have been reexamining our qualification requirements, tests and ot er 
personnel measurement methods. We’re in the process of revievvmg every 
question in every one of our tests. We want to see if we can detect those 



the surface, or that are not related to 



things that are culturally unfair on 

actual job requirements. 

We’ve also been looking for alternate evidence of ability. We have a 
program in the blue-collar area called the Job Elements Examining Program, 
where tests are not used as a basis for entrance or promotion. In some cases 
tests are used, but only as alternative evidence of a skill. And the emphasis 
there is on skill per se, without regard as to how the skill was acquired, 
whether it’s through the Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, or whatever 
Anyway one can demonstrate a skill — we’ll take that as evidence as much 
as we’ll take completion of an education course, or vactional school, high 
school course, or prior experience. 

Now there are several principles that necessarily guide us in reevaluat- 
ing our standards and tests. One, we have to have people who can move in 
and do the jobs that are required of them, and the judges of thai are the 
people who are responsible for the program. The requirements must be 
reasonable, #ey must be relevant to the work to be done, and maximum 
opportunity must be presented to every citizen to compete equally for 
federal employment. That’s law. 

We just can’t say; here’s a test that’s open, but only the people at that 
table can apply. If we set the requirements, we have to publicize them so 
everyone can compete and be measured against the same standards. But 
this doesn’t mean that we can’t give credit for all kinds of experience an 
training, nor does it mean that a person with a high school education is any 
better qualified to do elementary cleaning work than a person without a 
high school education. 



Disseminating Information 

I should also note briefly our efforts at better information outlets, to 
have one-stop job information centers in 65 cities, which are now being 
established, as well as greater involvement with community groups and 
other training programs. 

Our major effort has been to review all of our procedures and to make 
sure that they are designed to let people in, not to shut them out. 



Remarks of Mr. Solomon Hoberman: 

“New York City Civil Service and Job Development” 

The job of the New York City Department of Personnel is to recruit and 
maintain a force of some 315,000. It’s a matter of recruiting, selecting, and 
maintaining an effective and efficient work force. The function of govern- 
ment is primarily to perform services for its citizens. 
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Until about seven years ago* our primary concern was doing the job of 
government as efficiently and effectively as possible. About that time we 
became concerned, as ' nloyer, with the problem of job opportunities 
for the citizens of tha ( r fv. And we became aware — although many 
of us were partially awc. ' rhis before that — that we were the major 
employer in the commuu.vy. We employed more than 10 percent of all the 
employed people in New York. Consequently, what we did had a tremendous 
effect upon the entire community, and that whether we employed drop-outs 
or not would have an effect not only on us, but on all other employers as 
well. Ifwe required fully-trained journeymen for each position, it would have 
an effect on the employment in other industries and on whether or not in- 
-•••jstry remained in New York. For if we raised our salaries, and recruietd 
every competent stenographer in the city, obviously the major companies 
who make their headquarters here would soon leave the city and go to other 
places where they could hire competent stenographers. 

Job Development Programs 

So we entered then into a number of programs designed to train people 
in shortage areas. We entered into other programs designed to keep our 
young men and women in school until they were fully trained. About that 
time we set up a committee which dealt with manpower utilization in the 
New York area. 

The committee included representatives of most of the ethnic groups 
in the city, as well as major employers, representatives of the federal, state 
and city governments. While that committee d''^ not remain in existence 
too long, some programs resulted from it which inaicate our thinking. One 
of these, and probably the most successful of them, was the Cooperative 
Education Program, 

The New York Board of Educate n has had almost 50 years of Coopera- 
tive Education Programs, in which young men and women during their senior 
year in high school work in the major industrial firms, banks, insurance 
companies, etc., as cierks, stenographers, and bookkeepers. This was an 
elite program. The top ranking students in the class got these jobs and the 
employers were able to employ them for a year on a part-time basis to 
deterrciine whether or not they wished to retain them as permanent em- 
ployees. 

We then sought to test whether that program could be adopted to train 
young men and women who are “marginal,” or potential drop-outs, or who, 
even if they were graduated from high school, would not have employment 
opportunities. In this we were successful in interesting the Ford Foundation, 
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who provided the funds for the administrative overhead for the program’s 
first four years. 

We started off with some 200 employees. These were high school stu- 
dents who were certified by the high schools as “marginal students, ,or 
whom we provided regular city jobs. We did not say to the agericies of the 
city “here are extra funds, employ these people." We had the feeling that 
if we did that, they would continue to employ them even if they were 
unsatisfactory employees. 

instead we said to them; we will take your regularly budgeted lines for 
clerks stenographers, and typists, etc., and you will pay these young people 
almost the same as you would pay a regular employee. Also we expected 
them to try to get the same performance from them that they would expect 
from regular employees, and we gave them assistance in this regard. 

The program was pretty tough to get started. Fortunately, the Depart- 
ment of Personnel was in a position to apply pressure. Those o you w o 
are government employees and have had dealings with a central personnel 
agency know that sometime or other, each agency of government appeals 
to the personnel department, or the United States Civil Service Commission 
for something. And our pay-off in this case was jobs for these young people. 

At the present time we have some 1400 of these young people employed 
in this pr^ram, we place better than 10 percent of them each year in 
government jobs, about 30 percent more in private jobs, 10 perceirt more 
|o on to higher education, and the others have written to us from time to 
time that they, too, have been placed. 

we provide them with training on Saturdays. They come i" 
and volunteer to take additional training to qualify them for both 8 
ment and non government jobs. And when the kids ''eg'ster .or ber 
than 90 percent of them see the programs through to the end. We provid 
oTcLnselling and job seeking in the summer months after graduation. 
Better than 80 percent of them stick it out until we get jobs for them . 

In addition to that program, we've taken on a cooperative venture with 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps. This is not a matter of simply pl^acing kids 
In jote but attempting to get jobs for them which will provide training 

leading to other permanent jobs. 

On programs of this sort, you've got to make sure you carry through 
and this means avoid providing work for trainees m areas where they can t 

get a job after training. 

We're providing jobs for members of relief families. Again the attemirt 
is to provide on-the-job training which wili lead to permanent employment. 
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We’re not nearly as successful as we want to be, but nevertheless we feel 

LI. 

Uiai uilb ii> me iiccu. 

The general trend in American civil service for the past hundred years 
has been to employ journeymen — people who can do the job you assign to 
them. This generally means that you have an experience requirement that 
a kid in the slums could neither get nor fake. And that means you’ve barred 
him. 



Job Development and Skill Shortages 

We have to face up to the fact that government has to be more expensive 
than a profit-making organization. That we have to employ people who 
can’t do the job and train them to do it. And if, after that, private industry 
takes them from you, you have tosay: “Great! Let’s get another man who 
can’t do the job!” And we’ve set up a couple of programs of this type. 

For many years, and at the present time, we’ve had a shortage in 
competent engineering help. We employ, right now, third, fourth, and fifth 
rate engineers. W-'- employ engineers of this caliber because many of the 
jobs we have to perform aren’t worthy of the top-notch graduates of engi- 
neering schools. 

But even a fourth-rate engineer makes a pretty good clerk. And conse- 
quently, a supervisory engineer would rather have that fourth-rate engineer 
than an incompetent clerk; it’s more flexible, he does a better clerical job, 
and furthermore, there’s another important consideration; you really can’t 
have many senior engineers unless you have an appreciable number of 
assistant engineers somewhere along the line. 

I can also tell you that unions will object to the fact that we take out 
some of the functions from these engineering jobs and turn them over to 
clerks, because across the collective bargaining table, they really don’t have 
the same power if there’s no shortage of engineers. So here you have the 
entire power structure calling for fourth-rate engineers, and more of them! 
And there you have a completely powerless structure asking for jobs. 

Special Problems 

We have other problems. We have the problem not only of unmarried 
mothers, but also of unmarried fathers. And it turns out that the Civil 
Service frowns upon both of them! But the New York Civil Service Com- 
mission really doesn’t care. We don’t really care whether a woman is un- 
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married with three children, or a man is unmarried with five, if they have 
done something illegal, let the law take care of It. We will give them em- 
ployment. 

We’ve also taken on the matter of criminal records recently. Along with 
the United States Civil Service Commission, we no longer ask whether 
someone’s been arrested or not, and in many areas we’re saying we have a 
responsibility to give employment to them, not only if they’ve been arrested, 
but also if they’ve been convicted. And we’re fighting that battle now. 

DISCUSSION 

Problems of Change in Civil Service 

S. GANZ: The role of the Civil Service Commission, one of the oldest 
institutions around the Washington scene, has been a traditional one for a 
great many years. But under the able leadership of John Macy, so much 
was done in the last five or six years that you wonder what got the job done. 
Was there new legislation? Was there some tactical, procedural, or other 
leverage used? I think the answer is that more was done by influence and 
leverage than was done by any change in legislation. 

I submit that, despite Mr. Left’s presentation here, it’s not always the 
agencies that have the last say. i think there’s tremendous quid-pro-quo 
leverage on the part of the Civil Service Commission, such as holding up 
papers for promotions, or reorganization, etc., if need be. 

Change in Response to Community Need 

R. SCHRANK: We talk about the job of civil service as giving service to 
the community, and we frame what happens in civil service around that. I 
would first of ail question what relevance many of the civil service entrance 
and promotion exams have to giving the service what is required. I think 
many people in the Civil Service Commission would agree that there isn t 
a heck of a lot of relevance to those exams in terms of the job. 

As a matter of fact, ' lot of administrators say to me they’re not even 
interested in a person’s previous experience. They would really prefer to 
train their own personnel, because in the last analysis, they have to admin- 
ister the programs. So they do their own kind of in-service training, no 
matter what happened on an examination. 

The second question is, whom is the service directed to in the central 
city today? The service more and more in the central cities of this country 
is being directed at the population with especially great prob'^ms. 

In a sense, there’s a big contradiction here: many of the people who 
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are clients to the service are, in fact, barred from participating in it by an 
ingrown system developed over the years which I think is no longer relevant. 

And it’s the people living in the communities served that are barred by 
the system. Now these people have a right to participate. A citizen has a 
right to participate in a government employment program, whether it be 
federal, state, county, or city. 

A lot of people who work in our civil service systems leave the city at 
five o’clock. Yet the people who live in the city can’t get into the system. 
Well, there’s something wrong with this system. It’s not a reciprocal opera- 
tion, and in my view that’s what it ought to be. 

Now if the system is not operating in this way, then it ought to be 
changed. 

At least we ought to begin recognizing that there’s something wrong 
with the structure and then begin to figure out how we change it. 

And the change that’s needed is that a large section of the ghetto popu- 
lation is, in fact, barred from participation in Civil Service for a whole 
variety of reasons, including arrest records, exams, and all kinds of other 
things. 

S. LEFF: In respect to Mr. Schrank’s statement about the structure. I’d 
like him to compare the structure of about 15 years ago with the one today 
in the federal service, and say it’s the same. I think he might have examined 
how much flexibility there is in the basic law and how much change there 
has been in administration, standards and requirements. 

S. GANZ; It seems to me that there are elements worth examining in the 
structure, to the view of re-directing and changing them. 

And while there has been a great deal of movement in 15 years, I don’t 
tl^ink we have another 15 years left to go at the previous rate. 

S. BURT: We are asking the private sector for a job-now-train-later 
approach. We say to them that they should simply take these people on, 
and train them. Don’t lower your standards, do anything you have to, but 
get them on your payroll and start working with them. Is there room for this 
approach in the federal service? Hasn’t the federal service in a sense done 
this In it’s summer program? You’ve issued a directive during the summer 
months to authorize agencies to take one kid for every hundred employees. 
Is there room for that kind of an approach on a permanent basis? 

S. LEFF: That’s a good question. But the question is whether it’s public 
policy to reserve a segment of jobs in the federal service to the disadvan- 
taged. I don’t see how we can do that now. 
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S. BURT: Why should the federal government and it’s agencies consider 
themselves different from private industry employers? Why doesn't the 
federal government practice what it preaches? Private industry employers 
are told to hire these people, give them basic education if they need it, train 
them, establish career ladders, restructure jobs, and do all that is necessary. 

And yet we in the federal government won’t do it. We answer: public 
policy doesn’t permit us. It seems to me that private industry employers 
might well bring a court case over this. Why is something good for one 
segment of the economy that is not good for another segment of the 

economy? 

Private industry has taught us many lessons; the reports have indicated 
that the people we considered uneducable are educable; people we con- 
sidered untrainable are trainable; the people whom we thought were non- 
productive are very productive. If private industry can do it, and case study 
after case study, in the newspapers and the reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the NAM repoits, the National Industrial Conference Board 
reports - all testify that they can. But we in government Ignore all of this. 

Changes in Civil Service Procedures 

R. COLE: I’d like to call Mr. Left’s attention to a couple of examples. I 
may be wrong on the statistics, but my understanding is that an experiment 
was tried in San Francisco in the Post Office, where 120 people were hired 
to do basic level jobs. They spt.it two hours a day learning to pass whatever 
test required for the job they were already doing. At the end of a year, how- 
ever 100 of the 120 were deemed competent by their supervisors, but only 
17 rnanaged to pass the test. The second example is one from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which has never been under Civil Service, probably has 
the highest morale of any government agency, and isoneof the truly creative 
inventions of our government. 

Given the Tennessee V'alley Authority example, wouldn’t it make sense 
to just forget Civil Service, and go ahead and hi re inefficient people if you re 
going to train them anyway, and hire qualified people where you need them? 
In short, get off the whole straightjacket of Civil Service, and simply hire 
people who can do the job. 

S. LEFF: Starting with your premise, no one can argue with it. I think 
TVA i^ a well-known agency and tnere are many other government programs 
that have tremendous records of creativity and achievement. But TVA has a 
very good merit system, by the way. They have a merit system which is no 
different from ours. We have an interchange system with them, they accept 
our criteria, we accept theirs. So when you set one up as an example, and 
say the other one doesn’t fit, it doesn t make sense. 
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I think there is an assumption here that people aren’t being hired. We 
get reports on a regular basis. People are being hired as worker-trainees, 
and under a title for an examination in New York and in California, we’re 
hiring people at the Grade 2 level. Post offices are hiring people, many of 
whom are disadvantaged. 

Many of our exams do not require a written test. Some of those hired 
are graduates of the Job Corps or the Neighborhood Youth Corps. I don’t 
know the specific examples your talking about. 

R. COLE How far can they move before you require them to take exams? 
In other words, are we getting a new Civil Service of Negro Pfc.’s? 

S. LEFF: If they were to apply for a job as engineer, they’d not have to 
take a written exam, but they would have to meet the written description 
for engineering jobs. I don’t know where you get your facts, but the jobs 
I’m speaking of do not require tests for entry and do not require tests for 
upgrading. 

These people come in under a regular Civil Service examination. They 
have as much status as I have with my 25 years of service. 

Now can we get down to a more concrete case. I refer to my colleague, 
George McQuoid. The examinations that are being given in New York for 
these levels are jobs that give them career conditional appointments. Is that 
right? 

G. McQUOID: That’s right. We have an examination-based system. But 
these are not always written examinations. They are often based on a per- 
son’s background of experience and training, and I don’t think there’s a 
prospect that we can ever completely depart from this and still survive as a 
public entity, with a strong tradition for guaranteeing the right of every 
person to compete fora place on the government payroll. 

In early December, with a great deai of cooperation from Mr. Ganz’s 
organization, we announced a Youth Opportunity Trainee examination here 
in New York City. I think we fall almost automatically into the trap of think- 
ing of examinations in terms of a written test, or one for a guy who is to be 
Senior Nuclear Physicist, etc. 

But the standard used in this instance required no written test and no 
experience. It was for the basic entry level jobs, these are General Schedule 
—1, or Wage Board —1, and you can’t get any lower than that. But it pro- 
vided for career appointments to these jobs. 

As a testin^evice we used a questionnaire in which we were openly 
and obviously shooting for persons who were under 25. We attempted to 



find out, using one of the points that Sam Left mentioned earlier, the “job 
element’’ approach but kind of wildly adapted to this situation - to find out 
really what the kid had done in terms of indications of dependability, interest 
in advancement, assumption of responsibility, leadership, etc. 

We had them answer questions which actually became part of a scoring 
scheme. The questions went not only to the form, of experience on jobs he 
might have had, but also indicators of what he had done at school, what sort 
of responsibilities he or she had had - even if they were indicators only 
of baby-sitting or house-cleaning responsibilities. 

Out of this we came out with a kind of formal Civil Service register that 
I think surprised a lot of us in terms of the degree of potential, which you 
could grasp simply by going through the papers submitted by these young- 
sters. 

From this register we have made about a hundred appointments to 
federal agencies in New York City. Now that’s not enough, but it’s an inter- j 
esting start based exactly on the point concerning the rigidity of standards, | 

etc. 

The Tydings Bill and Civil Service Jobs | 

R. BURT: Notwithstanding the picture, Mr. Left presents, 1, as a non- | 
professional, came across massive frustration. j 

Now I don’t knov/ whether this has been experienced by others here; I | 
know that many people, in particular, the United Planning Organization, in , 
Washington, have time and again tried in dealing with the Civil Service | 
Commission, and in dealing with people in personnel positions in the District i 
of Columbia government, to map out a whole variety of entry level jobs, of : 
ways to get around the testing requirement, of ways to even work within the * 
existing system of examinations. For example, they’ve gone out to the | 
Lawton Prison for Youth, to administer tests there, following an intensive j 

kind of program. t 

And again they have found that it’s just like pulling teeth, because i 
sometimes, it’s imoossible to get from the Civil Service clear directives at . 
the top, and move them on down to actual implementation in the field. i 

Now triere are a lot of ways to deal with this problem, and one way, 
obviously, is to keep pushing from the top. Now your message tonight, I 
think, is that that push will continue. j 

But there’s another way as well, and it’s the way that we have tried to j 
work toward in the legislation that Senator Tydings is introducing, which 
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has, in effect, a two-fold purpose. One is to give a Congressional push to 
the whole idea, simply by indicating the intent of the Congress. 

But second of all, the feeling that I have is that the merit system, en- 
shrined as it has been, doesn't work here and need not work, and in many 
ways is an encumberance. There are ways to soften its rigors without still 
running up against the kind of mythical problems that one finds. 

But the defenders will say, your going back to the old system of the 
19 th century, with rampant corruption and jobs being sold on the street! 
Now the theory of the Tydings legislation is simply this: first, to identify 
vacancies, recurring vacancies, within the CivI Service, and then to set up, 
where it is possible, training programs directed specifically to those jobs. 
Positions such as clerk-typists, photographers, or mimeograph machine 
operators, or mechanics of different sorts, drivers, or any number of posi- 
tions where there are vacancies. The next step will then be to pull people 
into these programs with the .clear assurance that when they finish the 
program, they will have a federal job. 

One of the terrible frustrations that has been communicated to us 
relates to the kids, who when they take the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram, or any of the other programs, think they’ll end up with jobs. If there’s 
one thing that contributes to • he kind of really seething frustration, among 
a host of young people — is the promise that have been held out to kids by 
job training programs. These have not been fulfilled. 

It is crucial to try and set up a program which would then bridge this 
gap, i.e., get a guy into a job following a training program. 

By focusing the program on vacancies, seems to me is the successful 
handle that can be used to avoid the charge that we’re throwing away the 
merit system. We're not throwing away the merit system, if we don't have 
people to fill those jobs. 

S. LEFF: Wedo know the occupations in which there are shortage areas. 
Now many of these are at the professional levels. Obviously we're short of 
physicians, of engineers, physical scientists, biological scientists, and many 
others. By the way, when we announce an examination for many entry levels, 
we don't get a handful of applications: we get thousands. 

The shortage areas that you are speaking of are jobs that ought to be 
done. It's not that there’s a shortage area for nursing assistants and clerk- 
typists. We do have programs that are tied in to training in the schools, 
training programs that are given by other outside organizations; these 
trainees often come in unable to pass a test. 

When we anrtounce an examination, we just can’t say that only those 
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people who pass training courses may get in. Because in some places, in 
Texas for example, there are hundreds of people who are well qualified 
and are willing to work at that grade level. So we can’t say: No, the job’s 
not for you. 



There is a tremendous need for x-ray technicians, all of the medical 
support services. And the shortage area exist mainly at the higher level of 
technicians. If we can shred out the simpler duties from this group of 
occupations in the shortage areas where there just aren’t enough people 
in the total population, then we could provide jobs. And we’re doing it now. 



But whether you can increase it, extend it, hasten it, by legislation or by 
a statement of legislative support, I don i know. I know efforts are being 
made. The Veterans Administration and a number of others are doing this 
in the case of nursing assistants. Still other agencies are doing it in the 
case of physical science technicians and biological science techniians. 



We literally have thousands of such jobs that we are filling. We are 
asking for computer technicians; we’re asking the CAP organizations to 
arrange for training programs for those kids who, upon completion of their 
courses, will be able to qualify for these jobs. And they will have a better 
chance than most. 



S. HOBHRMAN: Mr. Burt, the time is past when we can hope to solve 
these problems by powerful statements and $500,000, which is all your bill 
provides. That little program I spoke about for cooperative education, which 
really doesn’t do very much and is confined to the City of New York, only 
cost the City of New' York $500,000 in administrative overhead, not to speak 
of the salaries involved. 

R. BURT: Before you dwell excessively on that sum, the way the act is 
structured, in terms of setting up training programs, a whole panoply of 
federal statutes designed, obviously, not simply for particular government 
service, and indeed, not primarily for government service, could be made 
available. So that all those funds would plug into this act. That $500,000 is 
meant to do nothing more than staff a small office in the Civil Service Com- 
mission to push and prod this program. 

S. GANZ: I know that in the Department of Labor, programs that were 
supposed to be implemented weren’t, until the Secretary of Labor laid dov;n 
the law and said it’s got to be done. Then things suddenly started to move 
very quickly. Not a single change in legislation or anything else was needed. 

T. JACQUES: On reading the Tydings bill, I can find nothing in it that 
says that someone completing the program will in fact be hired. It says. 
"The individual shall be eligible tor employment in the job classification . . . 
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will simply take his place, along with other eligible individuals. 



The point is, by instituting such a program, aren’t we in fact shifting 
the evils of selection away from the hiring process and onto the training 
program? Aren’t we going to be burdened with the same criteria? Aren’t the 
nice middle-class girls who want to be typists going to be just as eligible, to 
apply for this program as the disadvantaged girls, and probably beat them 
out the way they’ve always beat them out in a test? 

Or how do we go about confining the selection to one segment of the 
community? If we can do that, then maybe we’re in business. 

R. BURT: Well, you’re right. There are two questions you raised. The 
first is that getting on the eligible list is not the same as getting the job. Now 
it may be, that they’ll run into different kinds of problems of moving from 
an eligibility list into an actual job. If that’s the case then the bill will not 
do what it is designed to do. And that’s something we will really have to 
consider. 

Nonetheless, my understanding was that it would be sufficient to remove 
a real barrier: to aid kids who complete these courses to get on that eligible 
list. So if it accomplishes only that, which includes bypassing the examina- 
tion requirement, the arrest record problem, etc., which keeps them off the 
eligibility list, things would run better. 

Now as for selecting who gets into the program, again you have literally 
thousands of people you’ve goc to select. Once again where the line is drawn 
depends on the intent of the program, and the way it’s administered. If this 
program were to get moving, the aim would be to push it into those areas 
where it is most needed — among the disadvantaged. 



Gaps in Training Resources 

R. KANE: The assumption, that there is a considerable amount of train- 
ing available under existing training programs is I think, somewhat of an 
illusion. There are at present at least two orthree times the number of sub- 
professional, of pre-vocational kinds of programs preparing people for ad- 
mission to training than there are actual training spots. An actual count 
in Los Angeles, for instance, came up with 6,000 training slots to 18,000 
pre-vocatioal preparations to fill the 6,000 slots. 

The idea that the CAA’s, for instance, are going to provide computer 
technicians would be very well if there were funds available for computer 
technicians. And I think that the idea that there is a vast resource of train- 
ing slots, under the Department of Labor, OEO, etc. — all of us will reiterate 
the fact that they simply do not exist. 
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Problems in Job Restructuring 



R. KANE; I have a specific question for Mr. Leff, a rather important one. 
About four months ago, Mr. Macy sent a very exciting letter to the heads of 
all the federal agencies. In it he requested that each of the agencies exanriine 
their own struciure to determine whether there were sub-pi'ofessiona or 
restructured entry occupations that could be designed within each of the 
federal structures to expand the opportunities for entry and sub-professional 

employment. 



At least within the few federal agencies that I know, a variety of ideas 
and programs were presented. To the best of my knowledge, virtually all o. 
of those proposals are now stuck in the personnel section of each of the 

federal agencies. 



Now I recognize the important forward step taken by the Civil Service 
Commission in at least proposing this idea, but four months later, with all 
the proposals stuck in the personnel division, I would like to turn bac to 
Civil Service and ask you: How are we going tc fellow through on this excel- 
lent suggestion of Mr. Macy in getting them through our own personne. 

sections? 



S LEFF' When we sent that out, we also asked for a report and sugges- 
tions. We figured we were going to do more than just exhort. We thought it 
would be helpful to indicate examples of job redesign that had already been 
done in the federal service that might trigger additional instances mat 
agencies could think of in terms of their own programs. Now we do have 

some responses. 



The responses indicate to us that agencies are undertaking these pro- 



grams. 

R. KANE: While I recognize the movement on the part of the Civil Service, 
and the willingness at the appropriate levels in the departments to respond, 
how are we going to move probably the most rigid sections of our own 
agencies to respond to opportunities of opening new entry jobs? 

S. GANZ; We, n(\o are in the manpower training business, have found 
the hard way that follow-up evaluations on-site, and not through correspon- 
dence, is really one of the best ways of implementing a program. 



agree with everything John Macy through his tenure has done and the 
has been great. I attended a Federal Executive Board - and a lot of 
being done have really surprised me here in New York and elsewhere. 
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But what I’m suggesting, Mr. Left, is that you’ve passed what 1 would call 
the stage of policy directive, correspondence, and coordinating committees. 
Now you have to take the next step, which is forcing the resolution, and you 
know the best way to do it is evaluation. Is there a field evaluation? 

S. LEFF: We have a large field inspection program that has worked. The 
agencies have their own inspection programs. The agency heads have indi- 
cated that they’re interested in seeing this done. 

Impact of Job Development on Civil Service 

L. HOUSTON; Sol Hoberman made one assumption, that if you actually 
hired people from the so-called disadvantaged community, this in turn 
would mean that you’d have to live with some inefficiency in the operation 
of government. And I have been waiting for at least some of the participants 
here to actually challenge that, because it just makes no sense. 

Number one, the unemployed are not a homogeneous population. There 
are gradations of people who are unemployed. But we all know that industry 
hires people, then trains them. This too might be called inefficiency, until 
that employee has been trained. 

I would like these panelists not ‘ . go away with any preconceived notions 
that all of the people out there w‘^,0 are unemployed actually can’t make it. 

S. HOBERMAN: My point was not that hiring the unemployed would 
necessarily mean inefficiency, but rather that if you did obtain inefficiency, 
that, in a sense, was O.K. too. Because in terms of an entire community, it 
would mean a more efficient community, even if it meant a less efficient 
government. And if that is the cost, then it is a desirable thing to do. 

S. ROSEN; I really have to challenge this dichotomy between first-class 
service to citizens and tenth-class employment, because it seems to me that 
if you reverse the order you have nonsense. 

You cannot provide first-class service to citizens without a firot-class 
labor force, and you cannot have a first-class labor force unless you pay 
them the best salaries and motivatethem to the highest extent. It’s nonsense 
to say that you can’t elevate stenographers’ salaries too high because you 
drive business out of New York. The contrary is the case. 

If you lower wages, as industry after industry has demonstrated in this 
city, you attract the worst entrepreneurs, the cheapest kinds of business- 
men, and you degrade the structure. 

I think there is too much talk about providing employment at entry levels 
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and not enough discussion how that employment relates to the structure of 
the career civil service. Mr. Hoberman talks about fourth-rate engineers. 
Why do you have them in New York City? Because the city has never given 
the good ones the motivation to stay. The city doesn’t upgrade them and 
doesn’t g.vethem challenging jobs to do. The city contracts out all the inter- 
esting work, and we fight against that. 

1 have found that there has been virtually no training of employees in 
the city, except for a nai ''ow spectrum at the very top. And when employees 
wanted to qualify for promotion through Civil Service examinations, I had 
tc organize a school for them which they could go to on their own time, and 
pay for out of their own money, in order to become more qualified employees 

of the city. 

Here in New York we have a two-grade Civil Service system, not a one- 
grade system. We have what is called the classified service and the non- 
competitive service. And we have lots who will never rise any further. They 
can never move from the non-competitive to the clarsified service because 
they have to pass examinations which have no relationship to the job or 

qualifications. 

We have suggested a very different approach. We want a career civil 
service, but we want to connect the vital ingredients of piomotion, training, 
and upgrading. And training is the central item in our design. 

We believe as a general philosophy that the way to get a career civil 
service in New York City or anyplace else, is to connect employees with the 
kind of training programs which are realistic reflections of the requirements 
they will face as they go up the job ladder, and to make that job ladder 
available to them on the basis of successful completion of training. 

We have the educational resources in this city to do that job; every major 
city has. We have community colleges and city universities. Every major 
metropolitan area has exactly the same resources. They ought to be brought 
into the picture and they ought to be given a challenge of designing, m 
cooperation with the employing agencies and the line agencies, the kind of 
training programs that will provide them with employees qualified to take 
the next step. And when you fill those steps, you may make three or four 
times as many steps as you now have. You provide people with the maximum 
possible flexibility and movement from department to department and from 
skill to skill, because the skills are not that compartmentalized at most levels 
of city employment. I’m not talking now about Senior Physicists, but about 
people who do the run-of-the-mill work, the administrative work, and the 
technical work that goes on in agency after agency. 
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Summary 



S. GANZ: Let me make a couple of general observations as to what I get 
rv..+ rt-f +h!c I thinU with resnect to iob development in the federal service 
policy has moved forward very extensively. I think the direction has been 
charted, perhaps not as extensively as we would like. But I think what we 
really have to address ourselves to is more large-scale implementation, and 
I suggest that the federal Civil Service structure has a great many reserves 
whieh are still relatively untapped. 



An important issue has also been raised with respect to hiring. What is 
the process, and what are the responsibilities of the federal Civil Service 
relative to the private sector of the economy? What we require of the private 
sector, should it not also be demanded of federal establishments? And 
basically aren't there avenues that can be used to make exceptions without 
wrecking the Civil Service system, that could make the system work more 

effectively? 

The development of jobs and the development of people must relate to 
each other, because there is a thira side, as important as the first two in an 
active manpower policy. And that is the meshing process of balancing de- 
mand with supply. You have to know both sides before you can do that. 

The managers of federal programs, like first-line supervisors in private 
industry, are the key in the federal service, in any civil service, and extensive 
work must be done with them. 



I think there’s just as much need fortraining them to be receptive to the 
individuals we’re trying to place as it is for training and orienting the indi- 
viduals themselves. This should be a very extensive program and should be 
followed up with rigorous and continuous evaluation, because no program 
works well without that. And this does not mean by reports or statistics, but 
by on-site visits made by the Civil Service establishment. 




COMMUNITY EXPERIENCE IN JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



Remarks of Mr. Curtis Gatlin 



“Job Development in St. 



U\/UI9 



We have established in St. Louis a group for the purpose of cultivating 
job openings \within business and industry. 

This entity is Work Opportunities Unlimited. It is a non-profit corpora- 
tion, funded by the anti-poverty agency a J indirectly by OJT funds f om 
the Department of Labor. 



The Program 



Work Opportunities Unlimited has the mission of job development in the 
local poverty campaign, and it has not succeeded. 

They have managed to plant a sizeable foot in the door of industry, and 
of tfie corporate community. But I think \we can agree that though the foot 
is in the door, the door is not yet open. 



WOU has been able to assemble a staff \with positive goals, but I believe 
that this staff suffers from some of the same problems of other staffs \with 
similar job development objectives. 



Take our staff in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. We have a job 
developers attached to NYC, and so far, I can't see any aPC/eciab e differ- 
ence in the approach of our Neighborhood Youth Corps staff and the staff 
of WOU \with respect to Job Development. 



The philosophies are different, at least the long range goal is different, 
but the net results, so far as I can see, is that we have succeeded in making 
only a very minor gain for our clients with the corporate community Some 
employers have made concessions in hiring requirements; they ve tended 
to lower them to reduce some of the artificialities of fhe screening-out 

process. 



A larger number of employers in St. Louis today will interview a client 
rho has a police record than would have before WOU came into being. A 
srger number of employers are willing to waive the high school diploma 
equirement as a result of WOU's efforts. But in relative terms, in co^'- 
on with the target population of unemployed and disadvantaged, it s still a 
elaffvey sUght gam so far, but we've iust begun. This mechanism was 
stablished by business and industry and set up as an outgrowth of an 
ndustrial relations club of personnel and training directors, and staffed and 
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partially funded by them. They are attempting to break new ground in the 
area of job dilution and job restructuring. Unless the developer gets closer 
to the people who know the client, in order to be better able to sell the client 
to the employer, we won’t get jobs for those men and women we’re serving, 
and this, I think, is one of the real difficulties for the job development staff. 

What I am saying is that there is a gap, a language barrier, a communi- 
cation barrier between the development field staff and the line staff who 
are dealing day by day with the clients. 

It may wei; be that we need to work our fi^ld staff and our line staff in 
tandem, form two-man teams, instead of tackling the problem wholesale 
with job developers trying to develop jobs for a few hundred individuals 
they can know nothing about. 



Major Gaps 

To quickly summarize what I see as the major gaps. It seems to me we 
have a very serious gap in adequate staff, both in numbers and in skills, to 
effectively counsel and service the disadvantaged population. Two, we lack 
substantially adequate remediation resources for upgrading them, both 
educationally and skill-wise. Three, we haven’t found many techniques that 
work in overcoming the massive inner resistance of many clients to accept 
anything less than direct placement in a real job. This implies that we need 
satisfactory jobs, even if they are totally subsidized, a very prolonged work 
program, such as the Nelson Program, in which clients can be doing honest 
to goodness work. From this perhaps v/e can then move clients into skilled 
training. I think we need much closer articulation between the business 
community on the one hand, and the clients and perhaps the professionals. 

Remarks of Mr. William F. X. Flynn 

“Industry’s Approach to Job Development” 

The STEP program (Solutions to Employment Problems) was started by 
the NAM about 1964. It was one of the first tangible NAM programs which 
reflected the New Look in the association itself. 

We in the NAM, which represents about 75% of the productive capacity 
of this country, came to realize that the organization was sometimes not 
responsive to what members thought to be the needs of the time. So in late 
1962 we had a change in our operation which culminated in STEP. 

It was started to give to our members a tool that we thought would help 
them in trying to solve some of the difficult personnel problems that they 
are faced with on a day-to-day basis. 
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The STEP Program 

When started, the program dealt with a wide ''"^ety of areas that con- 
cerns industry not oniy in terms of training or retraining of people, but 
^tinn them or channeiing them into different ,ob situations. 

We were also trying to find out not oniy what was 
inrtiistrv activity in these areas, but what in fact were community oiga , za 
A • « xA/i+h rp^^nprt to heloing solve problems in relation to the employ- 
rnfprer in %3 4 we started to research our member 

Tr^panTes and organizations around the country as to what ac ivities or 
programs they thought were unique 'o “|v'ng some 

ri^SiS d S" b“‘:: InTa^ wou^d be previding them 
^th thl tools and services that they needed to be more effective in the 
management of their businesses. 

we received a couple of thousand replies. We culied this down to about 
200 examples of what we thought were novel approaches, and s an 
publish them in case studies. 

We then proceeded to distribute these cases to our member companies 
and interested organizations. 

we realized that this was not enough. We had to figure out ways to 

Tpe^U :rinl:y to gTt out more effectively. And so last 

year, we proceeded to conduct workshops around the country. 

We went into communities, met with business leaders, and asked them 
to describe the problems that they needed help with. Where we knew o 
people who had been working in these areas, and our case 
fh»m we would invite them to these workshops. We'd bring together the 
problem solvers along with the industrial community so that, in a very 
direct sense, they could find ways of solving some of their problems. 

Most of the workshc s that we ran last year covered =bNe«s 
in niant basic education, okill elevation, and aspects of job matf hmg. Others 
dealt might effectively participate in the development 

of a program like the Philadelphia OIC. 

At the same time as we were trying to project to the industrial com_ 
•tw thinpc; that it could do to cope with the very problems you discussed 

way.’^n.hin a few years, involved in efforts of 

creative research. 
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other New Programs 



As an outgrowth of the STEP program, we developed an. activity called 
MIND, Methods of Intellectual Development, where we tried to develop the 
kind of technology that would enable industry to incorporate into their train- 
ing activities a program of basic education that was realy adaptable to their 
employee population, and on that basis, enable business to move people 
into skilled training opportunities, in this way we sought to open up job 
opportunities at the lower level. 



We have been working, as others have in St. Louis, in efforts to develop 
a computerized job matching system. 



We are developing a project in the city of Indianapolis where we secured 
a foundation grant. We interviewed 150 people who were considered to be 
amongthe usually unemployed population. This represented a demographic 
sampleof the community’s. total unemployed population. 

We only asked a few questions in the process of trying to classify the 
respondents. We were only concerned with their work experience, their 
educational attainment, and what they did in their leisure time. 



We then proceeded to examine fifty entry level jobs in an effort to deter- 
mine what, if anything, was required to perform these jobs. Out of this, we 
hope to come up with a set of indicators that will enable us to have a clearer 
definition of what characterizes a typically unemployed population on the 
supply side, and what, on the demand oide, really characterizes entry level 
jobs. We are putting this into a testing situation in a few areas of the country, 
and if it works, we intend to make this information available to all of /Ameri- 
can industry. 

What is really required is to give some help to the individual who must 
work on a day to day relationship with minority groups, with the problems 
of ethnic relationships, in a work force. 



We are now working with an educational institution, and some other 
experts in the field, in trying to come up with an eight-part program that 
could be used on educational television, aimed directly at supervisory help 
to give them the kind of insights they need to deal with their day-to-day 
working problems in this area. In short, to do more than just simply have 
equal opportunity pledges signed at the top. You here today are no different 
from us at NAM. We want to see the problems of the disadvantaged group 
solved. 



When some of you try to communicate with an employer, he perhaps 
rightly or wrongly looks askance at someone with a social work background. 



He makes an assumption, which I guess we all make m our various settinp, 
that he will not be understood. Conversely, I’m sure many of you say that 
he doesn’t -eally understand you and your problems. For this reason, we 
have been trying to work with a number of agencies, social and govern- 
mental, particularly at state and local levels, to make our materials avail- 
able, so that these bodies could take these studies ana gam greater recep- 
tivity with employers. By using our materials it gives them an opening 

wedge with Cinployers. 

We’re looking into other areas now in search of ways to market our 
ideas effectively. 

We have recently published a kit called “Employment - A Step Towards 
Crime Prevention.’’ This was an outgrowth of our participation each year in 
the high school debate program around the country. 

For example I have noted the program in Danbury, Connecticut, where 
the industrial community worked with the prison institution and its job 
developer to provide wor!: programs for prisoners six to eight months prior 
to their release, so that they were ready to step into a world of work rather 
than into a void, which so often happens and which also keeps the recidivism 

rate up around 35-40%. 

Bv contrast, in tnree years of operating this special employment pro- 
gram, the return rate has been something less than 5% of those individuals 

involved. 

We intend to go to the prison system ar ' try and encourage the dissem- 
ination of this materiai to chambers of commerce and business institutions 
in cities with federal correctional institutions. 

We think we will be able to get industry to take more aggressive action 
in looking at their job requirements through such programs as the job 
matching computerized system, and through provision of basic education 
and skill elevation programs for their present employees. We are not our- 
selves nvolved with any federal funds as an organization, but we will be 
working as a consultant to a program supported by OEO in the state of 
North Carolina, utilizing some of the techniques that we have applied both 
within the NAM or through foundation gt^.nts, where we have worked wuh 
a variety of business and other organizations in trying to develop programs 
that would try to solve problems. 

This is a very cursory thumbnail sketch of our program. 

There are people who want to be effectively employed. Industry, we 
believe, has the capacity to do all sorts of novel things to employ people 

effectively. 
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Remarks of Mr. Fred W. Bezanson 



“Tha ChiraoTA Inh riAualnAtnon}' PvAorionro** 

• atw ai*' w v w a wm a a a w a a « ^r-aMwa awiaww 



At the present time, I’m connected with somewhere between 15 or 18 
experimental or demonstration projects, all of which have job development 
as an integral part of them. 



New Approaches 

One is what we call the high support program in business and industry. 
This is an approach in which we do not place kids unless we get certain 
kinds of commitments and support from business and industry. 

We have some statistics that indicate if there is “high support,’’ both 
from us and from the company, including communication from top to bot- 
tom, working with foremen and supervisors, etc., that t^ kids will make it 
and stay on the job. But the results represent only aboutrauror five months, 
it may still be too early to say we’re sure. 

The kids that we have placed that do not have, “high support’’ situations 
are found to be out of their jobs in a very few weeks. They don’t hold them 
because the climate is not congenial to their staying. 

Another thing we’re doing is using the board of trustees of a major 
organization headed by the Who’s Who in industry in Chicago. This board 
of trustees is our influence group. 

We a re asking them to influence other industry to go into “high support’’ 
programs with us. 

We are using people from business and industry, and they are gaining 
entrees that we could not get as social workers or job developers. They open 
the doors and we follow up with technical assistance and knowledge and 
information on the clients. 

We’re usinga numberof experimental approaches to reach business and 
industry. We’ve got a short-term summer program going. Montgomery Ward 
just provided us with six full time staff members for three months because 
they’re interested in what we’re doing. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company turned over its crew of 18 people on 
a part-time basis to work in four community neighborhoods. 

They’re learning an awful lot about their market, but at the same time, 
they’re bringing the kinds of communication skills that we lack. 



Perhaps one of the things we have tried to avoid is looking at job devel- 
opment as if it were in a vacuum. 

Everything that we have seen tells us that the universe we’re dealing 
with is much broader. It is pretty difficult to take job development out and 
look at it as in a laboratory and say. “Here are some elements and here are 

some gaps.’’ 

Job development is part of a comprehensive kind of an experience. We 
use the term comprehensive manpower. I’m not sure we know what it is. 
My definition of it is that comprehensive manpower involves any activiiy 
thai moves a person who is unemployable into full time, permanent employ- 
ment, with an opportunity for advancement. 

Our problem is no longer that of getting our job development staff to 
know the client. Our problem is getting our job development staff, and the 
rest of our staff, to know the employers and their problems. 

We’re now involved in a process of spending three or four months doing 
our homework before we go into an influential company. 

We’ve decided to select the most influential companies in Chicago; and 
we’re going to concentrate on about 150 of them. By influential, we’re not 
sure yet what criteria we’ll use. -ze will not always be the det<" Tiining 
factor, but if we’re going to achieve massive placement of people in jobs, 
with rneaningful chances for moving up, we’re going to need business and 
industry’s cooperation. 



Staff Education 

One of our staff problems which we have recognized recently is that 
we’ve become so ingrown that we don’t know perhaps what’s going on across 

the country. 

We are now undertaking a program to get staff people out to see what 
others are doing. 



Utilization of Community Resources 

The other thing is we’ve got to begin to utilize all of our resources in a 
community, and we've got to look realistically at what is required in terms 

of power. 

There are a number of ways to do this. Threat is very viable at times, 
such as the threat to picket. It works, but I’m also enamoured with the idea 
of moving quietly behind the scenes to put pressure on people, using the 
power structure of a city to get things going in job development. 
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We believe at this point that, ultimately, training has to be done by 
industry, and we're going to have to help them to do it. We are at the present 
time developing about ten kinds of different experiments to test out ways 
of getting the interest of industry in training. 

One of the things we’re involved in now are related problems of housing 
for clients we place. We’re slowly beginning to work with real estate oper- 



ators. 

Thus if we have a chentthat needs adequate housing, then we're going 
to have to get adequate housing for him. 

We may not be able to get adequate housing for a thousand, but on an 
individual basis, I think we can help. We’ll start with people now in good 
jobs, but need adequate housing. 

We’ve got to affect the educational system, because everybody says that 
system isn’t doing it’s job. But just standing back and knocking them won't 
help. So we’ve begun to focus on why they can’t do their jobs. 

Educators are r.-alistic. They know that if they’re going to succeed their 
students have to succeed, so they want as much help as they can get. They 
want to change the school codes and they want greater freedom in experi- 
mental programs. This is why we’re moving now in the direction of legisla- 
tion. 



We're beginning to look at possible mergers of programs. We ve effected 
a few, and we’re beginning to look at more cooperative kinds of approaches. 

1 think we’ve got to say some things to unions. We’ve got to have some 
guts about it. We've got a problem with them in Chicago, but we, along with 
industry, the educational system, and the political structure, are beginning 

to say it. 

If we effect a change in the Building Trades Council in Chicago, which 
we’ve got to do, 1 want it to be their change, because then they’re going to 

be with us all the way. 



Remarks of Mr. Robert Schrank 
“Job Development As A Social Problem” 

We need to define the problem if you’re going to talk about any kind of 
solution. The thing that we’ve been torn between in this discussion so far is 
whether we are dealing with a social problem or whether we’re dealing with 
problems of individual failure with the system. 

1 suggest that how you answer that question will have great influence 
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on what you do in your program. For example, if you diagnosed the problem 
of unemployment in its urban setting, in the big cities of our country, as 
individual failure, then 1 would suggest that all we need do is maybe a little 
more of what we are doing or maybe do it a little more intensively, such as 
training, retraining and education, grooming and work attitudes, vestibule 
training and pre-vestibule training, and all the business we ve been pre- 
occupied with for the past few years. 

On the other hand, if you see this problem as a social problem, which 
is the way 1 see it, then you will have to add - and I’m not suggesting that 
we abandon all those programatic devices in an individual diagnosis - and 
bring to bear a different set of tools in order to seek out solutions. 

Perhaps that’s what we are really push-pulling about in the discussion. 
There is always a tendency to go to the individual’s side, because it seems 
more manageable, in a sense. 

We could go on and on about success stories of forty kids we got jobs 
for here, a hundred we got jobs for there, all the very successful programs 

we’ve run, etc. 

It convinces me that we’re not really dealing with individual problems, 
and 1 think everybody in this room could give huge examples of the so-called 
hard core unemployed making it into employment, given the proper set of 

conditions. 

What does the proper set of conditions boil down to? The proper set of 
conditions boils down to an eradication or an elimination in an environment 
of all the factors that barred these people from being employed previously. 
That’s the proper set of conditions. 

Also, if you look at the data, you come to a kind of a prima facie con- 
clusion. The data indicates that ou. critical employment problems are m 
the ghetto sections of the big cities where unemployment reaches some 33% 

or 45%. 

There was an article in the New York Times this morning on the Bronx 
situation The patrolman in charge of that was described as saying: “The 
main problem here is jobs,’’ said Patrolman Steel, “That’s what we need 
here to have peace and tranquility.’’ 

Now maybe that’s the social problem that we must deal with more and 
more for “peace and tranquility’’ in the big cities. As the warm weather 
approaches and as the problems of tight density-living in the ghetto com- 
munities becomes acute, we begin to see that the focus of the people who 
are in these communities, and who are working there, is jobs. Again, this is 
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an indication of the diagnosis needed. We are dealing with a social problem 
here: how could you otherwise analyze a 33% unemployment rate in a 
section of Bedford-Stuyvesant in New York among youth between the ages 
of 16 and 19, but going into an all-white section or New York City, finding 
that same population with an unemployment rate of only 3 or 4%? 

The Focus of the Problem 

What’s the factor operating here? You can begin looking at the differen- 
tials, and the most obvious one clearly is that the people who live in the 
ghettos of New '^ork City are minority groups, basically Negro and Puerto 
Rican. 

Obviously that factor, and how .much weight you assign to it, influences 
what you do about it. 

I think industry’s responsibility goes far beyond the kind of position 
which says that they have to make a profit, and they’re not social organiza- 
tions, and they’re not concerned with that kind of problem, etc. This Is not 
necessarily true. Industry receives a tremendous amount of support from 
the Government for all kinds of purposes, which goes beyond just their 
functioning as a routine corporation, namely: support it in a whole variety 
of ways so that it remains stable and makes money. 

What I am suggesting is that this social problem has to be shared by 
industry because it is very much a part of our urban setting, and just run- 
ning away from the cities will not solve these problems. 

Dr. Nixon referred to the World War i! experience. I was working as a 
tool and die maker in those days, and I was very actively participating In 
training people to work in tool rooms because there was a terrible shortage 
of tool and die makers. We took women out of the homes and put them in 
tool rooms and had them working on machines within two or three weeks. 
This was no magic achievement, and I suggest that industry could do this 
now if it wanted to. 

There has to be a will to want to do it. I don’t think that the will wii! come 
about by our getting to understand one another, as my friend from N.AIV1 
suggests. And the reason I don’t think it will is because I spent a lot of years 
in the labor movement where 1 learned some things about reaching “under- 
standing” with employers. 

We reached “understanding” with the employers only when we had the 
place organized. Then we got to understand each other quite well. We made 
great efforts prior to doing that, to “understand” each other and we never 
did. 
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Methods for Change 

You can’t always choose the nicest way to develop force and pressures 
to effect social change. Tt.ey sometimes develop in ways that are not accord- 
ing to the rules of Marquis of Queensbury. This is going to be the nature 

of this struggle too. 

I think we have a role to play in this situation, because 1 think there is 
going to be a lot of force placed on this issue of jobs, and 1 think our ^e 
can be to help direct itto areas of job potential in which people in the ghetto 
communities can fill quite easily. 

Ill that sense, the demonstration projects that are always talked about 
are useful because they show what can be done in whole variety of areas 

What many of them demonstrate in fact is that disadvantaged people 
can be absorbed into industry and business all across the board, and the 
excuse given chat they’re not ready or not prepared is false. I'm reminded 
that some of the things 1 have written up that go under the name of “train- 
ing” and “pre-vestibule,” are pretty silly. 1 have done them mainly to please 
employers because I told them that we had big grooming programs. 

1 have found this to be true over and over again. 1 find it true now in 
running a Neighborhood Youth Corps operation in this city with over 10,000 
kids 1 find that when we say to these kids, “This is the way you have to dress 
to work in Internal Revenue,” they in fact show up looking that way the next 

morning. 

Another amazingthing is how quickly they can adapt to what is going on 
in a work setting. 

This is also true in plant situations. 1 witnessed this in World War 11 
when we brought illiterates into the plant, and how quickly they found out 
what plant life was about. But the main problem has been that these people 
have since been barred from these situations. 

They fear going there because what they fear is rejection. They don t 
really believe they’re going to be let in. That is part of the frustration in 
these communities, which causes people to begin tearing up the street out 
of sheer frustration of not being permitted in. 

1 suggest that what we will have to do is to think much more about how 
in fact do we apply pressure. 1 don’t think it can be pnvate or behind the 

scenes. 

1 think it has to be very public, because the people in the ghetto com- 
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munity must know that we are doing it. They must know that there are 
people in government who are aware of this problem, are working on it 
sincerely, and are using all the weight they can muster within government 
and with'", the community. 

I also suggest the same thing will have to happen with many of the labor 
unions, and I think here you have to be discriminating. 

I don’t think we can take an across the board approach, but I do think 
there will have to be some confrontations. I went through a few confronta- 
tions. 

We are doing a building renovation project on the Lower East Side. A lot 
of the work that goes on in the Neighborhood Youth Corps ought to be 
stopped and instead, directed toward renovating slum buildings. The reason 
this isn’t done is attributable to a lot of union regulations. 

Well, we just went about the job of renovating. The unions came, and 
I said to the business agents, “I’ll tell you what to do. You picket us, okay”? 
Well, I don’t have to tell you, we never got picketed. 

On another occasion, a truck came to deliver iron works for a bleacher 
that we built on the East River Drive Park, a very beautiful bleacher v^hich 
stands there now as a monument to what our kids can do. The business 
agent from the Iron Workers Union was on the truck, and he wasn’t going 
to let the iron works be unloaded. They called me and asked: ‘‘What should 
we do”? I said: ‘‘Let the kids take the steel off the truck, and let’s see who 
will stop them.” 

Well, the kids took the steel off the truck and nobody stopped them, and 
there was no more issue made out of it. But now I have since heard that 
this practice has been stopped, because somebody in the unions went and 
complained to some federal department. 

That’s terrible, because you just can’t quit so easily on such issues. 

A similar problem is going to arise with the construction of the State 
office building on 125th Street in Harlem. I suspect in that situation, as in 
Kennedy-Javits and many other programs, if they think that they’re going 
to go into the ghetto and rebuild the community while unemployed Negroes 
are standing around watching the white workers rebuild those buildings, 
what we’re reading in the Times these days will be a June picnic compared 
to what’s likely to happen in those communities. 

So what I’m saying is that we have to change our focus toward a broader 
social perspective of the problem while we continue our program. 

Of course disadvantaged people can be trained for skills. That’s no 
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great revelation. Whom we have to convince ol that are employee's like 
Bloomingdales. 1 placed 35 kids there four years ago in a '^^ole var.ety of 
departments, and they did well. Most of them are still there and the store 
management has said; “These kids are fantastic, they re really wonderful. 

My problem was not primarily with the kids, but with the store. Now 
stores are susceptible because picket lines are very effective there. 

Maybe we have to find ways to make other businesses susceptible to 
change and to help them make the change. 

1 think that pressure and force from the community are essentiai to the 
heaith of the business community to heip it see what is necessary in the 
big cities. Otherwise, the cities are just going to become places of noting 
I don’t think that business or industry wants that. Thus we re dealing wi 
a social problem, that of jobs in the big city. We must see it that way, and 
begin to present it to business that way. We can't let them escape across 
the Hudson River every night at five o'clock to disappear into the suburbs, 
while the rest of us are left here to deal with the social problems. 

We are doing a variety of things in the city to reorganize manpwer 
under the Human Resources Administration. We are building neighborhMd 
manpower centers in which a whole variety of services, incluAng e 
Employment Service, Job Corps and Youth Corps recruiting, and OlC-type 
skill training centers will be housed. 

But while most of us will agree this is a good start, I suggest that it will 
fail if those centers are in fact unable to produce real jobs for the people 
who come through the door. Then the whole thing will become an elegant 
charade in how to coordinate. 

Other Approaches 

1 think that one of the things that we have trouble with is the whole 
concept of how pressure groups function within our society. 

We get very nervous about it. Yet the whole society is really built on it. 
Just take a look at Medicaid and Medicare, and the opposing pressures by 
the AMA. Or look at the bar associations, and what the building trades are 
doing. I’m not making any great moral judgments about this. I m only sug- 
gesting that the ghetto groups do the same thing that other groups do whici. 
\s create pressure to maintain their interests. And we have literally hun- 
dreds of groups in the country that do that. 

They maintain their own position by asserting their intere.st. So when I 
suggest that we create pressures on business and industry, I am arare that 
there will be problems. But these will be problems at a higher level. 
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Possibly there will also be problems of people being displaced. I, how- 
ever, a.m confident that 'f some Suburbanites and nice middle-class people 



are displaced, they will know how to organize their own pressure groups to 
take care of their interests. 



Of course, it’s a push-pull operation. That’s what we’re doing all the 
time. It arises every time there is a problem of an appropriation for some 
program or other. Those of you in Washington sit in the middle of the 
biggest push-pull operation in the world. 

What I’m suggesting is that job development has to begin to deal with 
the social problem, the real crisis that exists in these ghetto communities 
around employment. 



DISCUSSION 

Job Development Approaches 

H. MONTROSS: I’ve been trying to figure out what are the basic ground 
rules that the average job developer might follow in order to be successful 
in that endeavor. 

I don’t believe that emotionalism is the answer. I don’t think that ap- 
peals to the employer’s sympathy is the answer. I’d like to suggest that the 
average job developer needs a great deal of training In terms of how to 
communicate with the employer. 

Now I recognize Mr. Bezanson’s point about influence, and opening 
doors, and all that. But when that is cast aside, the results, good or bad, 
failure or success, are going to be laid to the door of the average job devel- 
oper whether he’s in the employrr.ent service, or whether he’s in JOBS 
NOW, or whatever organization he may represent. 

I’d like to suggest two approaches. First, I think the job developer, when 
he goes out, has got to be reasonably sure of what he’s selling, that he has 
to be sure of the applicant’s potential to become a fully productive worker. 

I think we have to recognize that, regardless of the institutional training 
program that he comes out of, he’s not a fully productive worker, and he 
shouldn’t be sold on that basis, but that he has the potential if the employer 
would recognize this and take him on to become a fully productive worker. 

To relate this potential to the employer’s needs, you have to have an 
intimate knowledge of what the employer’s needs are and what adjustments 
can be made in the occupational structure that the employer established to 
match this potential to the employer’s need. 
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My second point is his approach to the employer. 1 said it shouldn t be 
emotionai or based on sympathy. I think he has to learn to ta^ to tne 
employer in terms the employer understands. The employer is a business- 
man. He understands the language of return on investment. 

1 think we have to learn to talk to the employer that vnay and persuade 
the employer to invest in this potential, to tell him what ^ 
of this investment if he takes a chance on this person. I do think .hat if the 
proper approach is followed, and this is neither easy nor glamorous, but 
down-to-earth job development work, we car, persuade the employer to share 
this burden of translating our employability into actual jobs, decent jobs. 

V FLANAGAN- We had a new industry come into Charleston in 1960 or 
1961. We had absolutely nobody trained in the area for the kind of jobs 
that they wanted done. 

In order to get workers at all, training programs had to be set up. All 
of the “cream” in the valley was working, so we had to take a lot of untrained, 
unskilled, and in some instances, educationally disadvantaged people. 

The training program had, of necessity, to be sffort, 13 to 16 weeks. 
The company hired them and they have been productive. 

The employer has been the very biggest booster we have. They have 
gone out to other employers and said: “You people are missing the best 

opportunities you have right here in the valley.” Just 
bide which is one of the hardest nuts we had to crack m the valley, has 
accepted trainees for mechanical mining jobs. About 10% of the trainees 
they accepted could not read or write when they entered training. 

Union Carbide even furnished the instructors, the building, and the 
mine site for the training. We have found in our area that community in- 
volvement is the pressure that does the most for getting company involve- 
ment. 

A satisfied customer is always your best advertiser and we have had 
great success with industry involvement. I don’t mean it s solved all our 
problems. We still have them, but at least it’s helping. 

P PRINCE* First, 1 don’t think we are completely realistic on the product 
that we are delivering. As a job developer, I bear with the previous remark 
that we need to have business understanding, and that we have to have a 
better understanding of our own product. One of the faults m the product 
that we’re delivering at the present time, to a large degree, is lack of staying 
power, meaning motivation, which has been kicked around here but hasnt 
been riefined in terms of what it means to the disadvantaged youth going m 

for a job. 
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I feel that there must be some study as to why these youngsters want 
to take a job in the first place, why they stay on a job when they are placed, 
and what the employer must do to understand their motivations, to tap 
them and make them work. 

One of the problems of identification here is a very subtle psychological 
one as to why the employer is willing to take on the youngster in the first 
place, as well as why the youngster wants to be taken on. I don’t believe we 
have explored the psychology of this process adequately enough to really 
know the product that we’re dealing with, and what is the probability of 
future success. 

So I would like the people who are in job development to be more con- 
cerned with the quality of the product and its staying power. Because if 
that product does not fulfill the expectancy, the whole program goes down 
the drain due to employer disappointment over failure of the program to 
deliver. 

F. PETRIE: One of the common faults that we have observed in our brief 
evaluations, is that our people in the Employment Service are sitting back 
and not visiting employers because they have a lot of unfilled job openings. 
Instead of grabbing a handful of applications of people that may be just a 
little short of employer’s requirements, they sit back and do nothing. 

We try to correct this by getting them out to contact employers, and 
sell some of the less competitive applicants that we have in our files. 

Milwaukee Youth Office is trying an interesting experiment on Saturday 
mornings. They are having interested employers come to the office, along 
with social workers, parole officers and others to bring in these less com- 
petitive applicants so they can actually see the product they’re trying to sell. 

About July 1, we are publishing a handbook called “Managing your 
Manpower,’’ which is designed for the small employer, who cannot afford 
large personnel .staffs, to indoctrinate him with the concept of our Human 
Resource Development program, and to help him with some of his personnel 
problems, including turnover and absenteeism. 

We are also rewriting our own Industrial Services Handbook, and hope 
to have it in the field very soon. 

We are compiling our own case studies of successful HRD attempts, and 
we are disseminating information about the STEP program, the BIC pro- 
gram, and about skills advancement and other programs, which have been 
successful, in order that the local offices can choose those job development 
programs that may be best suited to work in their areas. 
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we are dealing with top level union officials in Washington^ We are 
constituting some of our local advisory committees, and while the state- 
. " . . I -sn>r>Kontirpc;hin Center information activity, I dont 

KZtTha':; reali; done the'iob we set out to do, and that is to place 
more minority group candidates into apprenticeship jobs. 

Job Development Approaches - Influence vs. Power 

G FREITAS: I wanted Mr. Bezanson from Chicago to elaborate on his 
statement, which ended, I think, on an optimistic note. 

1 assume he meant private power as opposed to 
sures I’ve been involved in a few attempts at this sort of g 
Francisco, all of which have really failed, and I would just like to hear more 

on his approach. 

A. TERNANOVA; I’d like to get to the question of pressure, and one 
method versus the other. 

I understand that our objective is to create change to “rtmn 

aoals 1 think we are all after the same kind of objective. In one case, it was 
a kind of quiet or subtle approach; in the other it is arousing public opinion 
and letting people generally knovr about it. 

If we accept the fact that we are interested in achieving a goal and that 
pres ure *goi ^to accomplish it, 1 wonder what exactly is the advantage 
Sng it be something that is widely publicized as contrasted to the quiet 
approach. Why can’t it be accomplished the quiet way. 

In fac+ a lot of our current situations are achieved behind closed doors, 
la m»tea;es.th^ is how it is done. No one ever hears about it and it seems 
to be fairly effective for most pressure groups. 

Barriers in Hiring 

L HOUSTON- 1 don’t think we have actually given enough time and 
consideSo the idea of community action and job development or he 
use of community pressure and power to be employed in trying to 
obs I S we ought to at least get away from ; 

Puerto Ricans or Mexicans, or other unemployed people a® 
vantaaed ” and call it by the name: they are just being discriminated ag 
rcause ihey happen to be Negro, Puerto Rican or Mexican in this country. 

One of the other comments, too, is that if we talk about it being a com^ 
niPtPiv social problem which of course means that we cannot solve it on a 
^Sned mtiram^ this only brings us back to the point where we 

have to begin. 
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1 cannot recall any contract being cancelled by the federal government 
because an employer, or a person who has received the contract, refused 
to hire a Negro or Puerto Rican. ! want to know what kinds of activities job 
developers would recommend in trying to get government to enforce its 
contract compliance. How can we prevent government from giving contracts 
to those who will not hire Negroes, Puerto Ricans or Mexicans? Because it 
appears to me that in our own house, we have a tool that we are not now 
using. 

G. BULLOCK; Some two or three weeks ago, two Federal construction 
contracts were cancelled. One in San Francisco and one in Ohio. 



Someone asked about the number of jobs that are available in this 
country. Government contracts create new jobs every day and I would like 
to see somebody in government with enough guts say: “If you want this 
contract, then you’ll accept it the way I’m offering it, and I’m saying hire 
some of the people that live in that community. That’s competitive bidding. 
If you don’t like the people I’m pushing, don’t bother with the contract.’’ 

The Government does subsidize everyone in business, whether they’re 
running a hospital, a school system., or building airplanes or what have you. 
They have their hands in the tax pot. 

I’m saying when we’re talking about job development, let’s put it right 
where it is. Now, business is using tax money on one hand to make it com- 
fortable for themselves, and on the other hand, to keep the disadvantaged 
on welfare. I’m saying that’s a situation that we are tolerating, and we 
should address ourselves to it. 

The majority of the people here have been involved in training programs 
for disadvantaged youth, the 16 to 19 or 21 year-olds. But when we talk 
about disadvantaged people living in the ghettos and their fathers, many 
of them are war veterans. They can always be found when it’s time to ship 
them to Vietnam, but when they get back we suddenly either can’t find them, 
or they’re “unskilled.’’ In the army, they do everything from pounding type- 
writers to building bridges and roads. Suddenly, after the war ends, they 
revert to being “illiterate’’ and “unskilled,’’ and they can’t be found! 

R. KANE: The problem of doing things quietly and doing them without 
causing public interest explains the lack of concern with poverty during the 
fifties, and the end of World War II up to the beginning of the sixties. 

Poverty was there, but people didn’t talk about it, and they were there- 
fore able to push it aside and nobody did anything. I think the worst thing 
that we can do is to attempt to solve the problem quietly and without bring- 
ing attention to it. That is the one thing we have learned. If that is our 
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only approach, then there will be no solution to the problem because it is 
too easy to forget about it. 

If we do not have some mnd of public support, there really is no pressure 
on business, or on government, or on the unions. Without such pressures, 

nothing happens. 



Strategies for Change 

A. HARRIS: If we’re going to do anything at all in this area its got to be 
done large-scale. It is necessary to deal with the individual companies, but 
there are thmgs that can be done on a broader scale that will have com- 
munity-wide effect. 

Now all of us are concr ned with the cities, particularly the big cities, 
and their problems. And it seems to me that there is an approach that has 
not often been tried, and where it has been tried it hasn’t been on a deep 
enough basis. You know, corporations spend an awful lot of money on institu- 
tional advertising. That includes everything from contributions to the Urban 
League and the National Conference of Christians and Jews, to commercial 
advertising in newspapers. So I’m not terribly impressed by the fact that 
corporations are about to lose money by mounting new programs designed 
to bring in people whom they have not hired before. 

Perhaps a case in point is something that took place in Newark over the 
last couple of years. There a group of militants in the civil rights movement 
threatened to picket the five downtown department stores when they round 
it impossible to sit down and talk with the city’s other large employers about 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed in the city. 

Now the department stores’ hiring practices were pretty good; they were 
among the first to adhere to the new law in 1935 on fair employment and 
it was a little bit misunderstood originally as to why picket lines were thrown 
around the department stores. But this was done for a purpose. The reason 
being that the big companies could be struck at only by putting pressure on 
the department stores, which had more to lose by this tactic. 

They stood to lose the sales of good suburban customers who come in 
on Saturdays and other days to shop in the central city. So it was the depart- 
ment store heads who brought Anheuser-Busch, General Electric, the Jersey 
Be!! Telephone Company and others to the conference table four years ago 

in order to bargain on jobs. 

Now the first meeting they had was a rough one; it went on for two and 
a half hours, with everybody hollering at everybody else. But in the last ten 
minutes they decided it was a good idea to sit down and have another 

meeting. 
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This second meeting was important, because the employers were forced 
to accept their responsibility in order to avert an immediate community 
cnsis. From that time on a program was started which now, four years later, 
has resulted in a widespread community efforts, with several hundred em- 
ployers involved in a business and industrial coordinating council, with a 
couple of thousand jobs provided for hard-core people. 



Someone mentioned earlier that companies can tolerate only a certain 
number of Negro employees. This is true in many instances, and it varies 
from city to city. But it also varies from month to month and from year to 
year. And the threshold of tolerance in 1966 is not the same threshold of 
tolerance for 1967. I think that we have to understand, as I’m sure we do, 
that employers change, and they change primarily because they’re in- 
fluenced by other employers. 



But when employers sit down together at the table with the representa- 
tives from civii rights groups, social agencies, and with educators and 
ethers, to deal with their employment problems on a community wide basis 
there is an outpouring of support that comes from all the respectable ele- 
ments in the community, principally their own kind. And this is where the 
greatest reserves lie untapped. 

R. SHRANK: Let me say that some problems are sometimes more sus- 
ceptible to this kind of solution. I think again it’s a question of how much 
r'f the problem you want to solve. 



I am very much in favor of all the training programs and they should 
continue. I think what OIC does is wonderful, and the kind of pattern de- 
scribed there is a beautiful model if it could be expanded and broadened. 
But if you’re dealing with the big universe, the large unemployment ,yroblem 
of the central city ghetto, then I don’t thing that you can generate enough 
pressure that will bring about change through subtle negotiations. 

If it proves to be successful, fine. But my experience has been that it 
doesn’t work. 



At a meeting this week at Gracie Mansion with the Mayor, I heard some- 
thing terribly interesting and I’ll share it with you. Last summer, during our 
little ruckus in East New York, business in this city dropped off between 
25 to 30%. 

It suddenly dawned on me that the ruckus out in East New York had a 
lot of fringe benefits which I wasn’t even aware of at the time. It has 
resulted in heightened activity in this town over the need for jobs. 



to the question of what happens when there is 



Now, that’s the answer 
Dublic pressures. 

If we don’t really come up with solutions, inese picoou.cs a.v, -c 

to come upon us. I think that the business community wiil respond rei7 
quickiy, because if in fact this town becomes a deserted place and nrt a 
‘‘Fun City” in the summertime, a lot of money involved in that kind of an 

operation will be lost. 

I think what we have to do as job developers is to move in, as this 
oressure generates, as fast as we can to pick up the benefits of it and map 
out the concrete things that need to be done, and proposing ways t a we 

can begin to do them. 

G. FREITAS; I think we need it to have a successful program. Job 
ooment training or what not, you have to have some kind of s^enph to 
work f rim, and in only a very few cases has this 

For example, Mr. Schrank talked about the problems with the unions, and a 
similar problem with OJT. You can’t go into certain occupations “"'‘er OJT 
because of opposition from the building trades and other unions. So I d like 

him to elaborate on that. 

F. BEZANSON; I’d like to try to answer that question. 

I happen to agree with Mr. Schrank ideally but I guess what he’s pro- 
moting is one way of handling pressure in a community. I agrw with him too 
that it’s a total social problem and I think we ought to look at it that way. 

There are a variety of ways of getting people to do things. I have a theory, 
that in a power situation the formal power people may not be the people you 
are really dealing with, that there are other influencers. 

There are some people who push buttons, and if you tackle a situation, 
you better find out who is calling the shots behind the scenes, or who is the 
big guy really making the decisions. 

I guess in view of Mrs. Kane’s comment, I haven’t communicated too vvelh 
1 don’t want to be branded as too cautious. My position is that we nave to 
use selective approaches to the use of pressure, and I think we have to be 
darn hard-nosed and realistic about it when we decide which way we re 

going to move. 

My point is that if the change can be made comfortable for the employer 
or for the union in the long run, and if they are involved in it, it s going to 
work for the people that we are putting into jobs. 

They would soon forget, unless they were embarrassed over it, as to how 
the change ever came about. 
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We’ve got to deliver a long-term, tenable situation for people in the 
community. We've got some examples where we have forced employers to 
give thirty jobs to minority groups, and six months later, they’re not there 
any more, or maybe they’re very unhappy. 

The employer has got to favor it sooner or later, and I’m just saying that 
there are a variety of ways of producing pressure, which means getting 
involved in every aspect of life, social, political, religious. 

R. KANE: The problem of competition I don’t really think is the issue. 
Within competition, you have agencies that are vying for contracts with the 
federal government, along with some very queer rulings as to anti-discrimi- 
nation policies within those contracts, which by and large are honored in the 
breach. 

You have competition between two department stores, both selling 
goods to the public. You have the non-competitive situation of public util- 
ities, which really do not want a major segment of the population to get too 
upset about the kind of service that is being delivered, like gas, electricity, 
telephone, etc. These utilities, in fact, serve the Negro community as well 
as the rest of the public. 

But the fact is, competitors are in virtually the same situation, and 
either by economic boycott, by advertising, by use of the Government’s 
power, one can make it essential that industry does respond. I think that a 
whole variety of methods can be economically feasible, either publicly or 
privately, by both the stick and the carrot. 

W. FLYNN: I would only say that it would be pretentious on my part, or 
on the part of industry to say tnat this should be their sole defense against 
involvement in social activities. That would be pointless. 

What I’m trying to point out is that you have to walk in an Indian’s 
moccasins to know what he’s confronted with, or what a Mr. Dewhurst is 
confronted with in his day-to-day activities behind the desk. 

This is not to defend Mr. Dewhurst. It isn’t just so simple to say: “My 
first concern is social responsibility, and my secondary concern is profit- 
making.” 

This is what I mean by understanding what he is confronted with, just 
as we have to understand what you’re confronted with. 

Problems of Industry in Job Development 

G. POLANSKY: We talk about Second World War experience, and putting 
people into a tool room. This was done, it was done effectively. However, 
the economics of how it was done is far different today than it was then. 
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At that time, Government contracts were on a cost-plus You 

could take a job, break it down in ten different ways, and 

^bid rn''ro'bs’,w;'bid“foV seconds. How do we break it down? We have 
experts in the field trying to do this. 

If we can’t make a product in the shortest possible time, we’re out of 
business It’s as plain and simple as that. If a company goes out of busi ness 
while trying to be a good solid citizen to help his community, it e^inguishes 
opportunities for hundreds or thousands of people. Business has to be a 
sound organization to survive. 

Rather than push industry, let’s look at our greater Hartford area When 
the Urban League and the renewal teams came around, we met with these 
organizations and said: “Please fellows, get us some qualified people. 

We were prepared to drop our entrance exams so we decided that if a 
person was willing to work, and knew how to work, that we would put him on^ 
Well instead of being creative, these community organizations becarne head 
hunters, and instead of helping industry, they only confused industry. 

1 sit in an employment office every day where people come to me saying: 
“1 want to be an apprentice tool maker.” They can’t read, can t write, can 
barely understand English. How can you work with such people in the 

beginning? 

Let’s take the vocational schools.The vocational schools have had grants 
under the MDTA projects to train machinists. They take twelve to 

train a machinist. The graduates of these courses and curriculum can t read 
a micrometer, can’t read a scale, don’t know the basic concepts of the 
occupation. They’re not taught to come to work on time. 

1 think the problem is how do you create this type of an environment? 
We have to first get to these people and orient them to work. You made the 
point about telling them how to dress. That’s fine, but we have to look at the 
economic factors facing the industry as well. 

T JACQUES: I see here Mr. Polansky’s problem. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for industry to take the reins of this thing and work with it. So we re 
on a cost-plus basis, but as Mr. Schrank stated the Government is paying 
a lot to start with, to keep industry going. 

Sure you’re going to compete for a contract on the basis of seconds. 
But your competitors are also competing on the same basis. And if every- 
body is hiring the minority groups, then what’s the problem. 
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W. FLYNN: You’re making an assumption which I think is unreal. 

You’re making the assumption that if everyone behaves identically, you 
are able to equalize competition. 

The problem is that w'^en Arrow Tool bids, first of all, it often doesn’t 
know who its competitor is. It may know, but the competitor may be a 
larger or a smaller company than Arrow Tool, with an entirely different set 
of standards by which it is competing to get that particular contract. So you 
can’t work it out on just such mathematical, precise arrangements. 

If you were sitting in Arrow Tool as the president of that company, your 
role, in fairness to your employees, is to get that contract. Because if you 
don’t start making a profit, your employees become a social problem in 
Weathersfield. If you go out of business, they are a bigger problem. So it 
should be understood what every institution that is trying to make a profit 
is faced with. 



Private vs. Public Employment Potential 

J. MAROI: I think one of the points that has been missed, or at least not 
spoken of, is the number of jobs available. It seems to me from all indica- 
tions, that we have to look at the public sector to create jobs, so that the 
people who are disadvantaged or undereducated, or whatever, can move 
into a working situation where they can earn their own way. Regardless of 
all the fancy programs we come up with, business is not going to be pre- 
pared unless there is a profit in taking on more people than it actually needs. 

All the programs that have been designed have really been aimed at 
meeting the needs of the employer, helping him to do a job so he can make 
money. Until we’ve solved that problem, I don’t think we can look to busi- 
ness, and in some cases, a union, to change their ways of doing business. 

I submit to you we need to undergird the whole job structure with a sizable 
number of public sector jobs through the federal and state governments to 
do exactly what we are trying for. 

I think we have to do job development on an individual basis, though 
we have to look at it as a large social problem. I think in New Haven, we 
have built as comprehensive a manpower program as we possibly could. 
We’ve got all the facets, and still people fall through the sieve. 

“Double Standards" and Minority Hiring 

R. SCHRANK: I have listened over the years to people in industry and 
Government talk an awful lot of flap-doodle about people not being motiv- 
ated and that they really don’t get in there and work. Of course, when you 
talk about the catastrophic failure of a good part of our civil service system 
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lere in New York City, I am very much impressed that there are an awful lot 
Df people on our payrolls who in fact don’t work. 

I had an experience in New York where about four or five years ago, I 
placed a group of boys in one of our city institutions to work in the various 
Lintenance departments around electricians, plumbers, etc. I considered 

it a useful role model. 

It took a lot of negotiations to put that littie program across. After the 
kids were there working, about two weeks later, 1 walked into my office, and 
there all twenty of them were sitting. 1 said, "Oh my God, now what hap- 
pened’" They said, “Mr. Schrank, we want to be taken out o, that place. 
Nobody works and we ain't learned nothing. Not only ain't we learning 
nothing but if you really want to know what goes on in that plare, we II tell 
™ '' td they told me an horrendous tale of people punching other peoples 
time cards in, of guys going home early, of guys drinking 
institution. These kids were indignant because they went there to re y 
learn a trade and they couldn't learn it because there was n°b^y there to 
teach it to them! We have a double standard - that's our trouble. We have 
a standard for one group of people, who are in the system. Once you re i 
system you can get away with mayhem, murder or anything else. 

Our whole society is like that, and all of us know it. We have all worked 
in those situations. When we come to the minority groups, howeirer, we ave 
another standard. We say, “Now this Negro kid is not motivated because 
he didn't show up on time.” Most of my staff don’t show up on time, and 
can take you into one institution after another to witness the same srtuation. 

My friend here from NAM knows the statistics on absenteeism in indus- 
try We make comparisons of absenteeism in our Neighborhood Yoi^h Corps 
protects on the lower East Side with some big private plants, and they com- 
pare favorably. So that there’s this double-standard problem and we ve got 
to get away from it because it’s part of our frustration. 

The double standard goes to work when a group of minori^ people 
come into a plant. They stand out, and the white folks 
“You see they’re not motivated and they’re not shaping up. But they re 
not looking at the other white folks, because they’re not shaping up either. 

As a matter of fact this is one of the things that is very well knovin in 
the ghetto community. All these kids may not read on the eighth-grade level 
or discuss T. S. Eliot easily, but they do know that there’s a big con pme 
going on about this issue. They are aware of the fact that there area lot of 
people who aren’t working and getting paid, so they’re saying, Why can t 
we get a little of that too?” 
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The View of the Disadvantaged 

S. SADOFSKY: There have been a number of assumptions made by 
speakers which deserve a few comments. I would like to say that there are 
some of us who are not now in industrial positions but who were formerly 
in such positions. 

There are assumptions, for example, tha+ 't is not top manage nent’s 
responsibility to employ disadvantaged or minority groups, that it’s really 
a problem of the reactions of lower-level management and ul irately the 
workers, and in some cases the unions. 

Well, I have been in industrial situations. I know that’s so much hog- 
wash. What top management wants, top management gets. 

Number two, there are a whole variety of assumptions here that are 
being made about the disadvantaged and about their capabilities. When 
we talk about competitive advantage, the assumption is made that because 
you hire a Negro, you’re going to lose that competitive advantage. 

But we talk about the Negro as being illiterate; we talk about him as 
being a big social problem. We talk about him, in short, in exaggerated and 
negative terms. This position would be a lot stronger if industry had been 
hiring the disadvantaged. But I don’t believe for a moment that there is any 
sizable outfit today, bidding for Government contracts, which could not, 
without a loss of its competitive edge, accept a sizable number of disadvan- 
taged youth. 

So I think that we ought to be sensitive to the way in which we relate 
this discussion of job development to our conception of disadvantaged 
people. 

There are some whites and blacks alike who are probably not fit for the 
labor market today. This is inevitably the case. But there are a great many 
others, about whom we are talking, who would not constitute that kind of 
burden to industry. 



IV. NEW DIMENSIONS IN JOB DEVELOPMENT 
Remarks of Dr. Sar Levitan: 

1 can report to you that, from personal experience, job development 
does work. 

What have we really done as far as job development is concerned? I 
think it’s really a very fuzzy concept. I think we have to be realistic. We will 
always have hewers of wood in our society, and it doesn t have to be done 
at $1.25 an hour in our productive system. Still, there will be some who will 
remain behind, because if you are going to have an average, I understand 
some have to be below the average and some are above unless you have a 
perfect equalitarian society, and I don’t believe that we are talking about 

that. 

What have we really done about job development? 

Let’s look at present tactics. Since we are talking about dimensions, I 
think tactics is the proper word to add to the sentence. 

Let’s look at three groups that we have discussed this morning in one 
way or another. First, to the public sector. There, as I understand it, what 
we are trying to do, not only in the public sector but also to some extent in 
the private sector, eliminate the credentials trap. 

Now what does that really mean? Does it mean that we will hire less 
qualified people rather than more qualified people? Will this really do any 
good for the public sector of the economy which is performing vital work? 

Is it going to do any better for the growing and crucial part of our 
economy? I really don’tthink you are going to resolve the problem by hiring 
less educated, less prepared people, by doing away with credentials. 

Who will then perform the essential public services? Let’s turn to the 
employers. We have mentioned here several programs today and there are 
authorities here on them, but what are the successful attempts besides the 
JOBS NOW in Chicago and the few other attempts? 

They are very, very limited. JOBS NOW, according to a report which 
one of my friends here in the audience has just prepared, and from what 
we Know in Washington, has developed 125 jobs in the City of Chicago. 

In other words, employers can accept as a token a few people who are 
normally not acceptable to them, as part of a reaction to Watts, or as a 
public duty. But how much real meaning does that have? 

I don’t want to demean in anyway Mr. Flynn’s STEP attempt. But again, 
what it does is get a few employers to accept a few people. I don’t think 
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rsally W6 ar© going to solv© th© probl©ms in th© dim©nsion of a million or 
two, in t©rms of job d©v©lopm©nt. 

I am ov©r-simpIifying the matt©r, but I r©ally don’t s©© job d©v©Iopm©nt 
as a solution to a probl©m that is a v©ry pr©ssing and r©al on©, ©v©n in a 
3.8% un©mploym©nt ©conomy.* 

How about unions? Unions hav© a constitutional int©r©st. Th©r© is no 
point in g©tting in p©opl© at $1.25 or $1.35 to do th© sam© work that union 
p©opl© g©t $3.50 for. 

I am in loss sympathy with unions in th© building trad©s or oth©r ap- 
pr©ntic©ship occupations which just discriminat© on th© basis of color. Of 
cours©, that’s just som©thing that is not ©v©n worth discussing. But again, 
th©r© is r©ally v©ry litti© that w© and th© ©stablishm©nt ar© doing about it, 
as Bob Schrank has point©d out. Sine© th© F©ds ar© th© p©opl© who ar© for 
job d©v©lopm©nt, who fund th©s© programs, and ar© all good guys, th©y 
work v©ry clos©ly with th© unions. And it isn’t part of an ©stablishm©nt to 
try to antagoniz© an important s©ctor and to start fighting th©m. So w© 
giv© up ©asily. And again, th©r© would s©©m to b© v©ry litti© hop© that 
job d©v©lopm©nt is going to do a job anywh©r© approaching th© magnitud© 
that w© r©ally n©©d. 



Dimensions for Full Employment 

Well, what ar© the alternatives to the tactics that we hav© tried so far? 
I think you need a full employment economy. We forget that w© can’t do any 
of these things unless w© have a full employment economy. 

If we have a continuing figure closer to 3% unemployment then we can 
do a great deal. So the first thing that we need is a 3% unemployment 
economy. But lam afraid that there, too, 1 am doing exactly what I have 
accused others of doing. 

I am afraid we are not going to go to a 3% economy unless, of course, 
Vietnam gets a little bigger. I really don’t think there is much of a chance 
in the foreseeable future that it will go down to 3% unemployment. Three 
percent unemployment means a great deal of inflation. 

The predominant sector in the American eco ios. ,y has a very strong 
stake against inflation and therefore we are not g:. ng to have it even if it 
means 4% unemployment. As a trade-off between .nore or less inflation, or 
relatively stable prices, we know which one we are going to pick. 

So I really don’t hope that we are going to get far in over-heating the 
economy, in order to reduce unemployment, so that you have employers 
seeking workers. 
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Government as Employer of Last Resort 

Then let's turn to some of the other suggestions. What about the 
Government as employer of last resort? You know, we already have the 
Government as employer of last resort, not adequately but we are spending 
in round figures about a billion dollars now for the Government as a last 

resort employer. 

After all, what is NYC if not the Government as employer of last resort? 
Or the Job Corps in a different form? It's training not employment, but it is 
the Government as employer of last resort. The work, experience and train- 
ing program of the Economic Opportunity Act is another employer of last 

resort. 

So are parts of MDTA and OJT. Thus we are spending closely a billion 
dollars for Government as employer of last resort. 

So the Government as a last resort is an answer possibly to the imme- 
diate needs of the individuals in providing some kind of income. 



New Dimensions 

Well, where then can we really be a little more helpful, or what programs 
can be rno re effective? Instead of the Government wasting a billion dollars, 
or part of the billion dollars as employer of last resort, it's spending $60 
billion for what we call very good work under contract with American 

industry. 

Now you can do a great deal with this $60 billion as an employer of last 
resort if you could eliminate discrimination, but several have already said 
this morning that the Government, despite the laws that we have passed, 
apparently Is not going to enforce the nondiscrimination clauses. 

Discrimination Problems 

To be a little learned, let me give you a few figures. The $60 billion 
Government defense contracts are with some 75,000 firms who employ 26 
million people. Now this is quite a lot of money. You would think that if the 
Government really means to eliminate discrimination, you would spend a 
little bit of money so that discrimination is eliminated. 

One way to see to that is to hire people to police the anti-discrimination 
program. Now. according to figures which I have, and I think they are right, 
for policing the 75,000 employers with 26 million workers, the Govern- 
ment has 220 full-time compliance officers and a few hundred more part- 
time compliance officers. 
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Dividing the numbers into $60 billion with computers, you will get mil- 
lions of contract dollars per each compliance officer. Unless they are really 
supermen, I don’t see how they can carry their policing mission out. What 
I am saying is that the Government has really not made an effort to eliminate 
discrimination. 



Income Maintenance Plus Part-time Work 

Well, is it entirely a hopeless case? I don’t think so. I would suggest at 
least two areas where we can do a great deal of job development: One place 
Is In the welfare system, which we all know serves as a “disincentive to 

work. 

Of course, except now in New York City where they have started some 
changes, the welfare system for most of the country is such that if you get 
any work, the earnings are deducted from the relief payments, amounting 
to a 100 percent tax on income. 

We don’t even have a 100% tax for millionaires. Now if I were on relief, 
and were a rational person, I would rather stay on relief than accept a part- 
time job. 

Relief clients have to go into rather low paying jobs where the difference 
between the hourly rates and what they could get on relief is very small. 
And if you get a job which covers all your relief, then you lose the relief again. 

A mother with children to care for may be forced to leave the job, and it 
becomes very difficult to get back on relief. 

Now one thing that we can do is along the lines of the Administra- 
tion’s proposed amendment to the Social Security Act. 

It may not be adequate, and we can haggle over the cost, but it provides 
that a family on relief should be allowed to keep $150 a month before it 
loses any part of its relief entitlement. 

If Congress would pass that, it would be a spur to develop jobs. 

With that kind of a law, you create potential part-time jobs and domestic 
jobs. Although they are not glamorous they would improve the lot of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. 

Subsidy for Employers 

Finally, I think we can do much more with employers. I would not exhort 
employers that it is their duty; of course it is their duty, and as good citizens 
they want to do something. But then you cannot hire too many JOBS NOW 
types. You ave union contracts, you have all sorts of obligations. The 
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' complications are very real, and 1 really don’t see hv.w you can undertake it 
V on a mass basis. But 1 would, and this is something which liberals for some 

1 reason do not go for, bribe employers to hire disadvantaged works. 

! We do that now, you’ll tell me, in the Federal programs under OJT. 

‘ There we don’t call it bribing: we call it “reimbursement” for the extra ex- 

|. penses employers incur for hiring disadvantaged workers. So we pay them 

^ anywhere from $10 to $25 a week, which is becoming standard for the extra 

i: expenses. 

I 0*^0 is going in now for an experiment in insurance related to job 

I training. It works for FHA; why not in human resources? 

I But 1 would simply give an employer bonus for hiring a disadvantaged 

• worker. What we do now under OJT is compensate or reimburse an employer 

- and then we let him choose anybody he wishes. Under these circumstances, 

I he does what any sensible employer would do; he hires the best qualified. 

/ So what you are doing is reimbursing him for hiring the best qualified 

I work6r, whom ho would most iikoly hiro snywsy. 

I If we really want a program to help the disadvantaged, we would have 

I OJT to reimburse employers for training those whom public policy wants 

1 them to hire, namely, people eligible for the Job Corps, or NYC, or one of 

I the other programs. 

f‘ 

{ Remarks of Senator Mervyn M. Dymally 

f “After Watts” 

I There are two Watts: the Watts proper that the Negro knows and which 

i the 1960 census puts at 64,000 people within a few blocks. That’s the Watts 

I that none of us wanted to identify with before the riot. Now including politi- 

I tions like myself, we talk about representing Watts; and then there is the 

} other Watts, the Watts that the Governor circled on his curfew map, and 

I that includes part of the Negro middle class, which is very offensive to them 

[ that they should be included in the Watts area. 

I There are also 14 other Watts in California: Hunters Point, San Fran- 

I cisco. Sleepy Hollow, San Diego, West Oakland, etc. 

f 1 think what is important in Watts now is a new spirit and a new kind of 

I attitude where people in California are beginning to communicate. 

I think this is one of the things the riots did. It made people and the 
f Megro representatives aware of the real meaningful problems. What hap- 

1 pened in Wat.s, and in all the Watts in the United States, is that while we 

i talked about job discrimination, we never talked about job opportunities. 
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When we talked about integrated classrooms, we never talked about 
quality education, and when we talked about fair housing, we never taiKeu 
about decent low-cost housing. So the middle-class person was the recipient 
of our efforts in the Congress and in the streets. The poor guy did not get 
the benefits from this movement and that’s why it is considered dead these 

days. 



Self Help 

In the other Watts, we have Operation Bootstrap, which consists of a 
group who participated in the riot and who got together and decided to do 
something for themselves. They have since resisted any federal or state 
interference and have refused any Federal money, a kind of courageous 
gesture you don’t hear of these days. 

They have gone to employers who contributed machines and technical 
assistance, and they are training people. This is not in the real Watts prope*” 
but in the Central Avenue district. 

Then of course we have the Neighborhood Adult Participation Program, 
which is an CEO funded program that hires indigenous people to work in 
communities. That’s the overview. 

State Legislative Role 

We have neglected to talk about the legislative responsibility in this 
area. 1 sometimes get the impression from some of you that you don’t have 
legislatures in your states. 

But I think we need to be talking about this problem: what can the legis- 
latures do? One of the things they can do, for instance, is enact legislation 
to prevent employers from asking if applicants were ever arrested. 

I’ll tell you why they should not be asking such a question. The Supreme 
Court has ruled in some instances that many of the arrests taking place 
down South are unconstitutional, and there were the arrests of young 
Northern men and women who must now go back to their communities and 
must answer these questions on city, county, state and federal exams. 

Incidentally, of the first twelve graduates of our Skill Centers, eleven 
had arrest records and employers hired them because of this change of 
attitudes. So we need to take care of that problem. 

We could enact legislation to seal the records of a parolee who has 
served his time and has readjusted to society after a period of two, three 
or five years. We could enact legislation to create job opportunities m 

Civil Service. 
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I subscribe to the theory that government has yet to Provide services 
,nd jobs aUhe same time, and you can get both quality and equality service 

n government. 



Ghetto Job Access 

1 think it is difficult to talk about job development without talking about 
Jther basic issues. We can’t ignore the question of transportation. 

The latter has been a big problem in Watts. When legislation w^nai^d 
creatine a public transit authority, Watts was by-passed because it wa 
servL by private bus agency, although the entire section stood be"eM 
most from the bill. This is still a central problem: how to get a worker from 
Watts to the San Fernando Valley where industry is moving to. 

New Careers Role 

We also have to discuss the creation of new jobs, new careers We ought 
to dwelJp the aide category of jobs. We ought to have teacher a'Jes, swial 
welfare aides, health and recreation aides, and probation aides. Who 
be a better probation aide than a guy who came from Juvenile Hall. 

I think this should be a function of government. But private industry 

budgete four or five million doilars for advertising. How much 

relations they could create in a community by budgeting a couple of miMion 
dollars to create new job opportunities? It seems to me that this wou d e 
worth all the publicity that Madison Avenue could pour into our television 

and radio sets. 



Private Industry's Role 

Industry has a responsibility. You just can t say that the only purpose of 
beine business is the profit motive. It has a responsibility to the comrnunity 
loo because the community for some reason buys its Ptodurts e^en t oug 
ihe community is sometimes victimized by the makers of the product. 



Role of Unions 

The unions need to create similar ne\w career job opportunities. More- 
/er unions are not poor; they have enough resources to create business 

pent aides or assistants or trainees. 



Role of Present Institutions 

And finally, I thinkwe have to begin to critically examine our institutions. 
There are lots of people out in Cincinnati and in Watts, in San Francisco 
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and in Harlem, who think that the system is bad. So we’ve got to stop defend- 
ing the institution and start to look at them. We need a change in our 
attitudes. 

I think the universities have a tremendous responsibility in this area. 
What kind of people are we sending out of the classroom who become 
personnel directors or vice-presidents in charge of public relations? 

DISCUSSION 
A Basic Philosophy 

C. SOFFEL: I found it somewhat curious that a man introduced as a 
manpower specialist, speaking to a group of professionals who are con- 
cerned with the employment problems of the poor, should spend so much 
time defending the institutions and the attitudes which have traditionally 
kept the poor in a depressed economic status. The whole point of Dr. 
Levitan’s talk was to explain exactly why it was quite reasonable for this 
society to oppose every effort, both individual and p»”ogrammatic, to give 
the poor access to the means of wealth. 

Dr. Levitan defended the right of employers to “cream” from the ranks 
of the poor on the ground that it was normal administrative good sense. 

He also said that, in the public sector, the use of “less qualified” people 
(no elaboration given) would actually be a disservice to the community, 
since service would deteriorate. So much for the New Careers concept. 

I suggest that the image of the NYC kid being paid $1.25 for work that 
a union member performs for $5.00 or $6.00, should evoke sympathy not 
for the union member, but for the kid. 

It has been indicated that a possible solution v/as a national policy of 
full employment (3% unemployment ceiling). However, it was qualified by 
the suggestion that such a policy would undermine everybody’s wages. 

The suggestion to let welfare recipients earn pin money is abhorent in 
its implications. Dr. Levitan indicated that such a policy would allow mothers 
to take part-time jobs, and thereby encourage thrift and ambition. It would 
not, of course, threaten the sanctity of the present wage structure, which 
Dr. Levitan seemed so intent on protecting. It would not even begin to 
approach the problem of unemployed male heads-of-households. All it would 
do would increase the number of maids, baby-sitters and cleaning women, 
those essential services needed by the middle class. 

I further suggest that until this society acknowledges the rights of the 
poor, and its obligations tc secure and protect those rights, no govern- 



mental policies of policing or bribing will be able to solve the problems of 
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The Role of Planning 

H. HARRIS: Let me offer you a very practical situation relevant to job 
development. A certain company in our area is going to install some very 
elaborate automated equipment within the next six months. It now employe 
5,000 people, half of whom will lose their jobs. 

What happens to job development in situations of this kind? We are in 
the Bridgeport area, an economy where 400 out of every dollar depends 
upon defense contracts or defense related activities, and tne multiplier 
effects of defense investment. 

If peace should break out in Vietnam — and our fluctuations in employ- 
ment and unemployment have been perhaps as sharp as anywhere in the 
United States, after World War I, World War II, and after Korea. I’m not in 
any way minimizing the very effective things that can be done on a day-to- 
day basis in terms of training and job development or in assisting minority 
groups and others among the poor to equip themselves for jobs in the labor 
market. But I do submit that if we only focus upon the immediate, we will 
be in the position of people who try to win a war by focusing upon the tactical 
to the exclusion of strategic considerations. 

S. LEVITAN: I don’t want to be against planning but I again refuse to be 
scared by the situation you describe. 

Certainly, for the 2,500 people affected, it is a very real problem. But 
this is a problem we face daily. A few years ago, it was South Bend, a national 
situation where 7,000 jobs were lost, and everybody was saying that South 
Bend was going to be a depressed area. 

If you are going to have a 3% unemployment economy, I would promise 
you, that 90% of your 2,500 will be employed immediately, and for the 
others, some adjustments would be needed through training programs, etc. 
I still don’t see that you need a great deal of planning for that type of 
problem. 

They are daily problems which we are meeting every day, and they are 
soluble. 



Goals of Job Development 

B. STEIN; A 3% unemployment economy might be visionary, but we 
should taik about a fiscal policy aimed in the direction of a 3% economy. 



complemented by a manpower planning policy. If at the same time we see 
prices rising, and then react by telling our legislators we’ve got to upgrade 
the supply of labor by increased training to reduce the pressure on prices, 
and to improve the efficiency of the labor market - for example, by having 
a decent U. S. Employment Service instead of the patchwork pattern we 
have now — then we’re moving in the direction which satisfies at least one 

goal, which is more jobs. 



I’ve heard a lot of answers here; I haven’t heard questions. What are we 
tryi ng to accomplish? 1 have just a short list of possible goals, and to achieve 
them, different means are required. 



Do we want greater social mobility, which may involve displacing some 
to give jobs to others? Do we want more jobs for everybody? More jobs just 
for the poor? Or more jobs just for poor Negroes? Or greater income for the 

poor? 

If we take the fifth goal for example, then the focus on jobs need not be 
so total, and income maintenance schemes or combinations of part-time 
jobs plus income maintenance, as Dr. Levitan suggested, become extremely 
promising. I would, therefore, suggest that we think in terms of the question 
we want to answer rather Than in terms of answers. 



Employer Training Insurance 

G. BULLOCK: Dr. Levitan, could you explain very briefly what the insur- 
ance proposal of OEO is all about? 

S. LEVITAN: Simply stated, it is an insurance system by which employer 
outlays fortraining a worker would be reduced. The costs would be reduced 
in the event the worker does not stay with the job. 

In other words, when an employer hires an unskilled worker today he 
has to train him. Now he assumes a risk by taking on a “disadvantapd 
worker. But if the worker leaves, let’s say after six months, the employer 
gets a certain reimbursement for his investment in training the worker for 
which he does not get the full return. 

If the worker leaves after three months, the reimbursement is larger, etc. 

1 don’t know how it will work out, and I am sure it will vary of course from 
job to job. With some jobs, you need only a week’s training. 

R. KANE: 1 think you might be interested to know, that in the first two 
cities contacted on this program, the employers had the good sense to say 
they weren’t interested. 

The description of the people who will be served includes 18 years of 
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^1 +^^o+ rnuar^ a orettv broad area. If I were an employer, 

I could get placement for an 18 year old college stud , g 
graduates, or a whole variety of others without having to pay for his 



Dimensions for Upward Mobility 

S ROSEN- 1 wantto make one ortwo comments. First, I don’t think Dr. 
evitan was honest with this question of the probable level of unemiMoymem 
and I think Mr. Harris was quite in order in raising the prospect of higher 

evels of unemployment. 

We went through substantial periods of ooeroployn^nt witho^ qute 
knowing what to do about it and to a greater or lesser oxtent, 

Lr has come to the rescue of the unemployment figures, 

the Government as employer of last resort includes an uncount^ nurober 

of conscripts who are not in the labor force because they are in the militaiy . 

I think this is a real problem and the dilemmas alluded to are legitimate 

ones to talk about. 

There is something else that troubles me much rnore, and that is a fund 
of reversal of the priorities I consider important. The problem is not with 
tt h^rs of wood and drawers of water, or the way in which emp oye s 
afford lower levels of productivity as rates go down. I think those are 
rational adjustments that employers do make. 

What troubles me is the degree to which the status order 
remains fixed in the society which tells the hewers of wood and the drawers 
“r that they will never be anything else. The credentials operate to 

reinforce and perpetuate many of these barriers. 

Senator Dymally talks about the social utility of aides of various kinds. 
Our union repLents a great many people in New York City, and 1 would hke 
to raise with both of you the question of what happens to an one two, 
five orten years later, and what kind of provision can one invert and imple- 
ment, that will gradually erode the distinctions that may have been inherent 
in conditions of education, social background, etc. 

This is what we confront in the city service and with the pe^le whorn I 
represent and this is what the bulk of my work in the union is taken up with, 

I e undoing and altering this kind of order, so that while op^rtunity may 
be maldistributed for perfectly understandable reasons at the entry level, 
them “n“n in the world that I can understand why it should forever 

be maldistributed. 

We cannot systematically scrutinize some of the credentialing arrange- 
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merits which vet7 often serve to keep people from graduating from status 
to status B, from the nonprofessional to the semi-professional, or from the 
semi-professional to the professional. 

We responded in the early sixties to what we thought was the manpower 
crisis by a great many programs which had as their objectives to make the 
unemployable employable, and then to bribe employers in various ways to 
accept people at entry level. But we really have not thought through the 
question of what happens once entry level employment is achieved. 

With a 3% economy it’s not hard to achieve that kind of employment 
and maintain it, but it is hard to deal with the built-in problems of people 
who have just caught on either because they fill the lowest jobs in the 
hierarchy, or because the Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps or OEO 
has arranged for them to start at the entry level. 

Now in New York City, we have proposed making the public services 
into a laboratory in which to experiment with what I shall call decredentializ- 
ing of certain career requirements for people. 

This does not mean that we think standards of performance are to be 
lowered; on the contrary. We think that they ought to be kept high, and in 
fact raised. We think it is possible to restructure jobs of doctors, nurses, 
engineers, and others in order to make viable careers plausible for people 
who lack the full array of credentials that qualify them for the conventional 
kind of entry or promotional opportunities that the existing system provides 
and which are biased in favor of a middle-class background. 

What we hope to try in New York, and what we commend to your attention 
if it’s possible or plausible, is to connect these two questions: the question 
of job development directly to the ruestion of career development. Young 
Negro men and women have told me repeatedly that because of the work 
that our union is doing in providing a career ladder for upward progress in 
hospitals, hospital aide jobs are no longer “nigger” jobs. 

We are going to do the same thing in department after department of 
this city God and the Civil Service Commission willing. I think we are going 
to get some cooperation in that job development cannot be divorced from 
career development. Career development seems to me to be the next step 
in what I would call a rational manpower strategy for this society, it 

connects the two. 

It makes the hewers of wood willing to be hewers of wood because there 
is a future beyond that if they have the motivation. 

SENATOR DYMALLY; You have put it so well that I can only agree. New 
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careers need not be dead-end jobs, but I think we have to recognize there 
3te certain limitations. 

I think the big problem is that local, county, state and federal govern- 
ments ^re either unwilling or unable to cope with th,s problem. 

It ^eems to me that if we could find the money - to fight the war m 
tA/ u v,«+Xn n r and the committee chairmen, and the t^resioents du 

If nothing else, at least give some hope to the disadvantaged th 
opportunity. 

closed society, in that once you start as an entry, that’s where you end. 

S ROSEN- The nursing shortage in New York is a shortage of long 
Yet in the nursing schools in New York City, the enrollment is 
overwhelmingly white, while potential Negro candidates which ™ know 
fmrlrtW hanYexperience, are ready and “ ^atW 

uDward movement. 



Social Planning 

G BULLOCK; We can assume that somehow or other the 

sslislia 

fbo'r maW^th" will go !n a^ge 21 to 24 as highly skilled people. 1 hat 
5 the idea of the social revolution. 

We will have trained Negroes entering on a competitive basis which 
nc +hprp will be a sifting out of a new group of unemployables at the 
X peW>re whoWaW raached what is called their level of incompetence 
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and are not performing well. To avoid this whole situation, therefore, we've 
got to have social planning if it is to be a step forward. 

Inadequate Resources 

D. DIAMOND: I think one of the greatest problems here of our frustra- 
tion and our difficulty I’m surprised it hasn’t been mentioned before in 
more concrete terms — is that we’re trying to split an atom with a pea 
shooter. We’re just not puttingthe resources to this problem that we should. 

Let’s face it. Whether we like it or not, money or the economic aspect 
is going to move this economy and we’re going to push back these barriers 
of discrimination only with resources. We’re spending $27-$29 billion on 
Vietnam, and we re lucky if ws can get $2 billion for the Poverty Program. 
We’ve got to move into the area of the Government being an employer of 
last resort, and the sooner we realize that this is a massive problem that 
needs massive attention, the better. ! can remember back into the depres- 
sion of the thi rties, the way we went about solving that problem was to have 
forty-five or fifty other programs, and I’m not against them. But the only 
way that we finally did get around to solving it, and we did it involuntarily, 
was to get into a war which gave usthe series of massive deficits that brought 
the economy back up to full employment. 

Well, the way that we’re going to solve this problem also is in a massive 
way, and we ve just got to get around to thinking of this as a massive prob- 
lem that needs a massive assault. 

If we can spend $27 billion on Vietnam, this problem Is worth $50 or 
$60 billion. 



Manpower and Redevelopment 

A. MICKENS: So many of us seem to be anxious to deal with the local 
and mechanical problems of job development, the problems of recruitment 
and training, the transportation problem, etc. We have really not followed 
through on the critical question of full employment in its close relationship 
to the Vt^hole job development process. 

In fact, studies have already shown that job training and all the panoply 
of efforts at “upgrading” the labor force do not work very well out of the 
context of a tight labor market. In the absence of a tight labor market, the 
effectiveness of job training drops off very sharply. 

I think a second point that was not adequately examined concerned the 
metropolitan dispersal of jobs. In a society with as highly a mobile popula- 
tion as ours, in which there is a considerable movement between urban 



labor markets, we must be careful not to become too preoccupied with 
mechanical problems when dealing with employment, 

In this kind of context, therefore, it’s curious that we can spend so much 
time discussing YOC centers, or the progress certain projects around the 
country are making, while job decentralization from the cities into suburban 
areas seem to render these activities futile gestures. 

Thus job developers dote on the problems they can manage, after a 
fashion, e.g., the problems of make-shht transportation, recruitment and 
training. This approach shifts the burden of adjustment onto the backs of 
the poverty population. But we must soon come to grips with the fact that 
the bulk of the American population, in contrast to 1960, now lives in the 
suburbs. 

In tandem with the population shifts, are the shifts in jobs and industrial 
investment to suburban areas. But what about the suburbanization of the 
Negro? 

Are we going to accept the central city ghetto as his natural habitat, 
that is supposed to grow by congested leaps and bounds inside the central 
cities, or are we going to talk about the real problems of relocation and 
ghetto dispersal? Is the Negro, like the restof the working population, going 
to be able to move to the suburbs where jobs are increasing more rapidly? 
Or are we really going to soothe ourselves with more discussions about the 
relative merits of JOBS NOW projects? I see job development for the disad- 
vantaged running smack intothe multiple problems of urban housing segre- 
gation and discriminatory hiring processes operating inside metropolitan 
labor markets. 

Until we can come to grips with these things, it’s rather futile to talk 
about the problems of “handicapped” youth. 

The Potential of the Public Sector 

S. ARONOWITZ: I think there is at least a reasonable doubt that the 
private sector will be a genuinely large area, particularly private manufac- 
turing sectors, for substantial job development in the coming period. 

I’m not talking about the increase in productivity or automation, or even 
the other technological factors. I’m talking about the economic situation. If 
we develop a job strategy which bases itself on a constant employment out- 
look, and we assume the past is going to carry over into the future, then I 
think we have one strategy; if, on the other hand we try in our discussion of 
jobs, to look at the actual situation, I think we’re going to find ourselves in 
a different strategy. 
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And I’d just like to indicate some of the variables that may go into this 
strategy* Now | think it doesn’t really matter whether we’re talking about a 
favorable employment outlook in manufacturing, or an unfavorable one. 

In either case the central city is not going to be a place for manufacturing 
employment, and that means that we’re going to have to look at mass 
transportation, as part of a strategy of job development. 

Manufacturing in the city of New York holds no substantial job develop- 
ment possibility. There are a few jobs here and there, but manufacturing is 
declining, and declining precipitously in central cities, especially in our 
largest manufacturing industry in New York City, the garment industry. 
Over the next ten years it is going to experience up to a 25 percent reduction. 

Changes in Urban Centers 

On the other hand, inner .ic es are becoming commercial centers. That 
means that the building trades and the distributive industries are the ones 
to which we’ll have to look for job possibilities in the manual sector. In the 
building trades and the distributive industries the problem is only partially 
the employer. It very heavily revolves around those who control the job 

market. 

The trade unions pose a problem that I think will have to be given very 
important considerations in any discussion of job strategy. Nobody has 
found an answer. But I think the answer partly resides in the willingness of 
municipal administrations, as well as of volup'.ary organizations to enforce 
existing laws. The law does provide ways and means for making sure that 
there are integrated work crews on construction jobs. 

Finally, this probably leads us to the fact that, apart from the building 
trades, the distributive and transportation industries, and other selected 
private sectors, that we have a major responsibility in the creation of jobs 

in the public sector. 

It’s in the public sector that I think we have the most political leverage. 
This raises the question of social priority. It’s obvious that we have a public 
sector amounting to an annual $125 billion dollars nationally. But the 
social welfare component is not very large. Including the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, it’s no more than 12 billion. 

So there is the possibility that we may have to look to a reallocation of 
our priorities so that “disadvantaged” people can gain access. These will 
be job-creation possibilities. 

I think therefore, that one of the major elements has got to be more 
serious labor-market analysis; that we should not concentrate on the micro- 
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areas until we have at least gotten some indication of the micro-area poten- 
x:„i ix.„ +h-a+ ^^,Q nnt an hat in hand to Certain dead-end industries 

that spurred development of MDTA and other kinds of training programs, 
that have no future in the inner city, but instead concentrate on those 
industires and sectors of the economy that are in fact expanding. That way 
industries and sectors of the economy that are in fact expanding. That way 



The Problem of Public Transportation 

S BERNSTEIN: 1 think we all recognize the reality that Mr. Aronowitz 
alluded to, the movement of industry to the suburbs. There has to be a way 
of getting ghetto workers to suburban workplaces and therefore the ques- 
tion comes up, what are we doing in the way of transportation in order to 

facilitate ghetto job access? 

B. COLE: 1 should like to comment particularly on the lack of jobs in 
the inner city. It makes a lot of sense to look at public transportation, and 
the problem of getting a guy to a job out in the suburbs located two hours 
av/ay from his door. But with a chance to build industrial parks in these 
inner cities, 1 think we ought to address ourselves to how do we get the kind 
of favorable tax climate that the rural south has had for years to attract 
industry, to encourage industry to come back into our inner cities. 

Let me give you one example. We have a tenting manufacturer, of a 
hundred-year old company, who’s . bout to build a second plant. He s been 
considering moving out to Iowa to take advantage of cheaper labor cost and 
favorable tax relief. But he also considered the fact that the kind of em- 
ployees he wanted exists in abundance in neighborhoods in the inner city 
of Chicago. He needs a government contract. 

Under the Labor Surplus Law you can get a certain amount of these 
contracts without being the low bidder if you are in a labor surplus area. 
But the law confines aid to che Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. There 
are a dozen neighborhoods where the unemployment rate would perhaps 
run up to 20 percent, and even 50 percent of young adults. 

Now if we could get that law changed so that any neighborhood of 
50 000 or so with deep and continuing unemployment problems could be 
defined as a labor surplus area, we might well start industry moving back 
into the city. If we could further get the kind of local, state and federal tax 
relief that would make it advantageous to move industry back in, to relocate 
jobs where people are, instead of having to wrestle with the urban trans- 
portation problem for ghetto residents, we could enable people to walk to 
work, or use local transportation. 
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Employer of Last Resort 

R. KANE; As for the question of the Government as employer of last 
resort, it seems to me that somebody is very much missing the temper of 
the ghetto and the mood of all the minorities, certainly the Negroes to a 

greater degree. 

1 do not think that the temper of the unemployed is any longer interested 
in jobs of last resort. 1 don’t think they want those jobs. 1 think that the 
turnover rate in the Neighborhood Youth Corps indicates that even the 16 
and 17 year olds, who are least employable, are no longer interested in jobs 
that offer them no opportunity for mobility. 

If we’re talking about job development and job creation, it must be the 
kinds of jobs that peopie want, otherwise we might just as well stop devek 
oping jobs, since nobody is going to be willing to take them. 1 think we are 
very close to that point now. 

1 think that we have not wrestled with the facts of the real world, which 
is moving very rapidly, and not merely with respect to jobs. 
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